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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





of the Island of Newfound- 

+ containing a Description of the 
Idland, the Banks, and Fisheries, &c. 
ted with two Maps. By the 
Lewis Amadeus Anspach, late 

a Magistrate of the Island, and Mis- 
for the District of Conception 

Bay. London, 1819. 8vo. pp. 512. 


A 


Tu18 volume is recommended by a cir- 
cumstance which cannot fail of render- 
ing it acceptable to the public; we 
mean the novelty of the subject. Al- 

wh the importance of Newfound- 
land and its dependencies, as an inex- 
haustible mine of treasure, and as an 
invaluable wur: for seamen, appears 
to have ‘been felt, from avery early 





‘by the maritime powers of Eu- 
pees any traeés of 


¥. 


history of that island, except in 
short and partial notices interspersed 
in the works of Doctor Forster, l’ Abbé 
and some other writers, gene- 
infected with their prejudices. 

The author of this history appears 
to have studiously availed himself of 
the means of information which he 
could collect from every source within 
bis reach, as well as from his own ob- 
servations during a residence of thir- 
teem years in that island, and to have 
his materials to his purpose 

with candour and judgment. 
With Doctor Forster, and supported 
bo still more respectable authorities 
f Doetor Robertson, Doctor Morse 
the American r, and other 
Witets of the present day, he traces 
the discovery of Newfoundland to the 
beginning of the eleventh century, nine- 
teen years after that of Greenland, and 
neatly‘ five hundred years before the 
yage of Columbus. It is conclud- 
| td that the first settlers of Newfound- 
were a colony of the North-men, 
@ tribes which at that time inhabited 
the northern extremity of Europe, who 
tailed from Greenland to that island, 
eon Me race of men, who 
VOL, Ill, 








have maintained themselves in its inte- 
rior during the space of eight centuries, 
without any connection whatever with 
any other tribe, and at perpetual war 
with all the rest of mankind. 


In consequence of the extraordinary. 
increase of the Arctic Ice, in the latter 
end of the fourteenth century, all com- 
munication between Newfoundland, 
Greenland, and Europe, was cut off, 
until the year 1497, when Cabot, the 
first discoverer of the Continent of 
America, landed on the former island, 
whence he is said to have brought home 
a valuable cargo. 


From this period England, and, 
from an early subsequent date, the 
other maritime. powers of Europe, ap- 
pear to have entertained a just sense 
of the value of Newfoundland. We 
have, in the work before us, a succinct 
account of several voyages performed 
to those parts by English, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French navigators. The 
merchants of Bristol and of London, 
with the zealous of our King 
Henry VIIE, and Queen Eligabeth, seem 
to have been particularly active in their 
attempts to improve upon Cabot’s dis- 
covery; nor could we refuse a regret 
to the lamentable fate of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, “‘ the parent of all our Planta- 
tions” in that part of the world, who 
was wrecked in the Squirrel, and pe- 
rished with all his companions. 


We find the island rising in import- 
ance under the fostering care of our 
Charles the. First, whose example is 
soon after followed by Louis XIV. and 
the celebrated Colbert, with such suc- 
cess, as, in a short time, ‘to create a 
formidable navy. From this period, 
Newfoundland becomes the scene of 
perpetaal struggles between the two 
rival nations, until the close of the first 
American war. We trace, with plea- 
sure, the origin and rapid progress of 
that most excellent Institution, * the 
Society for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts;” as well as the 
gradual improvement introduced by the 
Legislature for the government of the 
inhabitants and trade. A just tribute 
of praise is given to certain individuals) 
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improvements, and particularly to Chief 
Justice John Reeves, whose ameliora- 
tion of the system of Jurisprudence is 
warmly extolled. 


The history of Newfoundland having 
beew carried, in eleven chapters, to the 
year 1818, including an account of se- 
veral attempts to open a communica- 
tion with the native savages of : the 
island, the 12th chapter presents us with 
an elaborate and minute description of 
the island and of the banks, which are 
supposed to be the remains and ruins 
of a vast island, or part of the Conti- 
nent, sunk by some violent agitation of 
nature: and this hypothesis is strongly 
supported, both by features of the most 
eccentric charaeter which this island 
and its banks present, and by several 
instances and traces of similar revolu- 
tions produced by volcanoes and earth- 
quakes in the New World. 

The peculiarities of the climate in 
those latitudes, and in Newfoundland 








je ncag-- eng. are next considered, ag 


as the natural productions of the 
island, and of the Coast of Labrador, 
im: the three kingdoms. We find here, 
among other matters, an account of the 
Indian tea, the side-saddle flower or 
pitcher plant, of the Catalina stone, 
which led Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Sic Martin Frobisher into some un- 
pleasant mistakes; of a burning moun- 
tain, &c. There are also some amusing 
and interesting details respecting the 
Newfoundland dog, and an account of 
the various kinds of fishes found in this 
region. The subject of the Newfound- 
land Fisheries, principally for seals and 
cod, is. investigated with a particular 
degree of attention. 

The last chapter treats of the cha- 
racter and manners of the Aborigines, 
and other inhabitants of the island; and 
the work terminates with an Appen- 
dix, containing, besides other. curious 
documents, an account of Northman- 
na-land, extracted from King Alfred’s 
version of the Ormesta of Orosius;— 
of the first vessels used by the northern. 
nations of Europe;—of Ortelio, the 
great Spanish Geographer, and _inti- 
j mate friend of our celebrated Camden, 








who have essentially contributed to those: 
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to whose earnest solicitation it ap- 
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pears that we are indebted for his Bri- 
tannia. 


~The two maps are very neatly exe- 
cuted, and the publication is, in our 
opinion, both useful and entertaining. 
This we shall endeavour to show by a 
few extracts, chiefly from the latter 
part of the volume, from which an 
‘adequate idea may be acquired of the 
author’s manner and matter. In 1802, 
a female native Indian was surprized 
in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Exploits, and brought to St. John’s. 


She appeared to be about fifty years of 

age, very docile, and evidently different 
from all the tribes of Indians or savages of 
which we have any knowledge. She was 
of a copper colour, with black eyes, and 
hair much like the hair of an European. 
She showed a passionate fondness for chil- 
dren. Being introduced into a large as- 
sembly by Governor Gambier, never were 
astonishment and pleasure more strongly 
depicted in a human countenance than 
her’s exhibited. After having walked 
through the room between the Governor 
and the General, whose gold ornaments 
and feathers seemed to attract her attention 
in a particular manner, she squatted on 
the floor, holding fast a bundle, in which 
were her fur clothes, which she would not 
suffer to be taken away from her. She was 
then placed in a situation from which she 
had a full view of the whole room, and in 
the instant lost her usual serious or melan- 
choly deportment, She. looked at the 
musicians as if she wished to be near them. 
A gentleman took her by the hand, point- 
ing to them at the same time; she perfectly 
understood his meaning, went through the 
crowd, sat with them for a short time, and 
then expressed, in her way, a wish for re- 
tiring. She could not be prevailed upon to 
dance, although she seemed inclined to do 
so. She was everywhere treated with the 
greatest kindness, and appeared to be sen- 
sible of it. Being allowed to take in the 
shops whatever struck her fancy, she 
showed a decided preference for bright 
colours, accepted what was given her, but 
still would not for a moment leave hold of 
her bundle, keenly resenting any attempt 
to take it from her. She was afterwards 
sent back to the spot from whence she had 
been taken, with several presents; and a 
handsome remuneration was given to the 
master of the vessel who had brought her, 
with a strict charge to take every possible 
care for her safety. 
The following is a lively description of 
the Aurora Borealis, of the prepara- 
tions for the seal fishery, and of the 
Spring: 

In Europe, the dry freezing winds pro- 
ceed fron: north to east: in North America 
they are from north to west. When these 
prevail, the sky is clear and of a dark blue, 

the nights transcendently beautiful. 
The moon displays far greater radiance than 
in Europe; and, in her absence, her func- 


tion.is notill supplied by the uncommon 
and fiery brightness of the stars. The 
aurora boreals frequently tinges the sky 
with coloured rays of such brilliancy, that 
their splendour, not effaced even by that 
of the full moon, is of the utmost magnif- 
cence, if the moon does not shine. Some- 
times it begins in the form of a scarf of 
-bright light with its extremities resting 
upon the horizon, which, with a motion re- 
sembling that of a fishing-net, and a noise 
similar to the rustling of silk, glides softly 
up the sky, when the lights frequently 
unite in the zenith and form the top of a 
crown; at other times the motion is like 
that of a pair of colours waving in the air, 
and the different tints of light present the 
appearance of so many vast streamers of 
changeable silk: or spreading into vast 
columns and altering slowly; or by rapid 
motions into an immense variety of shapes, 
varying its colours from ail the tints of 
yellow to the most obscure russet; and, 
after having briskly skimmed along the 
heavens, or majestically spread itself from 
the horizon to the zenith, on a sudden it 
disappears, leaving behinda uniform dusky 
tract: this is again illuminated, and in 
the same manner suddenly extinguished. 
Sometimes it begins with some insulated 
rays from the north and the north-east, 
which increase by degrees until they fill 
the whole sky, forming the most splendid 
sight that can be conceived, crackling, 
sparkling, hissing, and making a noise 
similar to that of artificial fireworks. 

These phenomena, which are generally 
considered as the effects of electricity, are 
looked upon as the forerunners of stofms ; 
and when these arise from the north-east 
they spread the most horrid gloom over the 
island. Immense islands and fields of ice, 
brought down from the northern regions, 
fill up and freeze every bay and harbour, 
and block up the coast to the distance of 
several leagues into theocean. The wind, 
blowing over this immense surface, is full 
of frozen fogs or frost-smoke, arising from 
the ice, ip the shape of an infinite number 
of icy spicul, visible to the naked eye, 
penetrating into every pore and into the 
smallest apertures of the wooden houses, 
and rendering the exposure to the open air 
very disagreeable and even painful. 

The stated period for the seal-fishery, so 
as not to injure the cod-fishery, does not 
admit of any delay; otherwise the voyage 
would be lost, and it is this very ice that 
brings the seals near these coasts. The 
17th of March is generally the time when 
vessels are ready to proceed on this fishery. 
Thecrews collected together, with as many 
assistants as can be obtained from the shore, 
are distributed into two rows, some with 
hatchets or large saws, and others with 
strong poles in their hands. 

When the ice has completely left the 
bays and harbours, which frequently hap- 
pens in the course of one night, the change 
in the temperature. of the weather is great 
and indescribably rapid; but should the 
wind turn to the eastward, all that ice re- 
turns instantly and restores things to the 











same state in which they were before. 
winter then resumes his empire; and.some. 
times seems to revenge the temporary in, 
terruption of his reign by additional severity 
and rigour. The south-east stortiis are the 
most violent, but the nortli-east are of the 
longest continuance, and attended with 
every circumstance that can complete the 
asperity of that dreary season, 

The spring is generally attended by foos 
aud rains. About the beginning of June 
the change of climate is sensible, and from 
the middle of July, and frequently sooner 
to the latter end of August, the heats ar 
so considerable as to require a change tg 
what is called summer-dress. Not a cloud 
is to be perceived, and for some hotars, 
commonly between ten in the morni 
and four in the afternoon, the wariniorg 
the weather is frequently such as, aceggd- 
ing to the observations of competent ju 
not to be exceeded in any part of the + 
Indies, It is, however, generally not only 
tolerable but extremely pleasant. The 
nights are transcendently beautiful: the 
clearness of the heavens, the Serenity of 
the air, the bright radiance of the moon, 
the uncommon beauty of the stars, each 
of which, particularly near the hori 
strongly resembles a ship’s light at a dis 
tance; all these produce the most ex. 
quisitely delightful scene that can be ima 
gined. 


It is impossible to conceive, much more 
to describe, the splendid appearance of 
Conception-Bay and its harbours on sugh 
a night, at the time of what is there ca 
the Capelin-skull. Then its vast saree 
is completely covered with myriads of fishes 
of various kinds and sizes, all actively en 
gaged either in pursuing or in avoiding 
each other; the whales alternately rising 
and plunging, throwing into the air spouts 
of water; the cou-fish bounding above the 
waves, and reflecting the light of the meen 
from their silvery surface; the capelins 
hurrying away in immense shoals to seek 
a refuge on the shore, where each retiring 
wave leaves countless multitudes skipping 
upon the sand, an easy prey to the women 
and children who stand there with barrows 
and buckets ready to seize upon the precious 
and plentiful booty ; while the fishermen 
in their skiffs, with nets made for that 
purpose, are industriously employed in se 
curing a sufficient quantity of this valuable 
bait for their fishery. 

The author states that the Newfound- 
land dog is essentially different from the 
dog of Greenland, (which last resembles 
the Esquimaux dogs,) and that the an 
mal usually seen in England, is 
half-bred, and not the genuine web 
footed native of this island, of which 
we have some curious particulars. 

The last quadruped that we shall mea 
tion under this head, though very far from 
being the least in worth, is the Newfound: 
land dog, a valuable and faithful friend to 
man, and an implacable enemy to sheep, 
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under the roof of man, this dog is the most 
useful animal in the island as a domestic. 
He answers some of the essential purposes 
of a horse; is docile, capable of strong at- 
tachment, and easy to please in the quality 
of his food ; he will live upon scraps of 
poiled fish, whether salted or fresh, and on 
boiled potatoes and cabbage; but, ifhungry, 
he will not scruple to steal a salmon, ora 
iece of raw salt pork from the tub in 
which they have been left to steep; he is 
likewise fond of poultry of the larger kind; 
but, as a beverage, nothing is equal in his 
estimation to the bluod of sheep. The 
Author had purchased a puppy of the true 
breed, which had been brought from the 
northward of the island to Harbour-Grace. 
This puppy grew up to the size of a small 
donkey, as strong and fit for hard work, as 
he was tractable and gentle, even with the 
children of the family, of whom he seemed 
tobe particularly fond; nor was he ever 
known; in any one instance, to disagree 
with the cats of the house, whom he treated 
rather with a kind of dignified condescen- 
sion, But the dog, unless closely watched, 
would run after sheep wherever he could 
trace them, even drive them from high 
clifs into the water, and jump in after 
them; not, however, without first con- 
sidering the elevation of the cliff; for, if 
he thought it too great, he would run down 
and take the nearest more convenient 
Place to continue his pursuit. The owner 
of that dog had, at one time, some domes- 
‘Meated wild geese, one of which would fre- 
tly follow him in his morning walks, 
sid@Dy side with Jowler: they seemed to 
live together on the best terms. Unfortu- 
fatelythe servant neglected one night to 
confine them, according to custom; the 
next morning the feathers of the favourite 
goose were found scattered in a small field 
adjoining to the grounds. The dog was 
soon after found concealed in a corner of 
the wood-yard, and on his master looking 
at him, exhibited evident signs of conscious 
guilt: his master took him to the field, 
and pointed out to him the feathers: the 
dog, staring at him, uttered a loud growl, 
ran away with all the speed of which 
hewas capable; nor could he bear his mas- 
ter’s sight for some days afterwards. At 
another time, the Author had three young 
sheep, for whom in the day-time the dog 
seemed to affect the utmost indifference : 
the servant neglected one evening to take 
into their shed, and to confine the 
; and the next morning the sheep were 
found stretched in the back-yard, lifeless, 
aad without any other mark of violence 
@ small wound in the throat, from 
which the dog had sucked their blood. It 
% a remarkable circumstance, that the 
Newfoundland dog, when pursuing a flock 
p, will single out one of them, and, 
inot prevented, which is a matter of con- 
e difficulty, will never leave off the 
pursuit until he has mastered his intended 
victim, always aiming at the throat; and, 
having sucked the blood, has never 

known to touch the carcase. 


fect black, with the exception of very few 
white spots. As soon as winter approached, 
he acquired a coat which grew to the depth 
of about one inch, of close coarse wool, «le- 
viating from the original colour only by an 
inclination to red; the long, thick, glossy 
hairs preserved the same colour up to the 
surface of the coat, and then turned ge- 
nerally to a perfect white: it is probable 
that a more constant exposure to the 
weather would have made the change of 
colour more complete. The sagacity of this 
animal was astonishing; on many occa- 
sions he appeared to want only the faculty 
of speech to make himself fully under- 
stood. 

To mention another remarkable instance, 
which also came within the Author’s ob- 
servation: one of the magistrates of Har- 
bour-Grace, had an old animal of this 
kind who was in the habit of carrying a 
lantern before his master at night, as 
steadily as the most attentive servant could 
do, stopping short when his master made a 
stop, and proceeding when he saw him dis- 
posed to follow him. If his master was 
absent from home, on the lantern being 
fixed to his mouth, and the command 
given, “ Go, fetch thy master,” he would 
immediately set off and proceed directly to 
the town, which lay at the distance of more 
than a mile from the place of his master’s 
residence; he would then stop at the door 
of every house which he knew that his 
master was in the habit of frequenting, and 
laying down his lantern, growl and strike 
the door, making all the noise in his power 
until it was opened; if his master was not 
there, he would proceed farther, in the same 
manner, until he had found him, If he 
had accompanied him only once into a 
house, this was sufficient to induce him to 
take that house in his round. 


Although the account of the animal 
plant is not new, we are tempted to 
copy it, 

Here also are found some of those ex- 
traordinary productions of nature which 
compose the order of zoophyta, or animal 
flowers, forming the link between the ve- 
getable and the animal kingdoms. The 
specimen which I had an opportunity of 
observing, in the year 1811, in Bay-Bulls, 
resembled a collection of long thick leaves, 
issuing from the surface of a small in- 
sulated rock not far from the shore, and 
alwaysunder water, These seeming leaves 
were of a bright straw colour, with streaks 
and spots of green distributed in some parts 
in a regular and in others in an irregular 
manner. On the near approach of a stick 
or other similar substance they immedi- 
ately contracted towards the centre, and 
closed together, having then the appear- 
ance of a plant in the form of a truncated 
cone: but, if left undisturbed for a few 
minutes, they gradually expanded, though 
at first very cautiously, till they appeared 
in all their former bloom, waving some- 
times together and sometimes separately 
in different directions. The rock itself ex- 





The natural colour of this dog was a per- 





hibited on its surface a thick bed of the 





weed called water-bottles, very much re- 
sembling scattered clusters of unripe grape. 
Every attempt to lay hold of any of those 
seeming leaves was fruitless. [ was in- 
formed that this rock had been more than 
once most caretully bored and drilled with 
a sharp iron instrument, so as to destroy 
every vestige of vegetation on its surface, 
and to lay it completely bare; and in the 
course of a few , the plant was seen 
again on the very same spot, displaying 
the same appearances as before, of bloom, 
sensation, and voluntary motion of its 
parts, 

We do not gather much information 
relative to the interior of the island, or 
its Aboriginal inhabitants, from the vo- 
lume which we are now about to close; 
but there are two or three short passages 
touching the other natives, which seem 
worthy of selection ; and with them we 
take leave of a work which does much 
credit to its reverend author, whose 
moderation and impartiality are conspi- 
cuous throughout. 


With respect to the Newfoundland In- 
dians in particular, separated for ages from 
all other nations, and hunted like wild 
beasts by the Esquimaux from the opposite 
coast, they appear to have ever viewed 
their civilized neighbours settled on the 
coast of the island with an inveterate ha- 
tred, and an implacable spirit of revenge, 
fed by the sense or tradition of encroac 
ments and injuries transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation; for all writers agree 
in asserting that, in savages, no time can 
obliterate the remembrance of an offence ; 
the desire of vengeance is the first and al+ 
most the only principle which a sava 
instils into the minds of his children: this 
ewe up with them as they advance in 
ife; it resembles the instinctive rage of 
an animal, rather than the passion of a 
man, and is the great motive urged by the 
chiefs in order to excite their people to 
take arms. It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to suppose that the native —— of 
Newfoundland have retained in the fullest 
extent all the features characteristic of the 
savage state; a supposition which the in- 
formation that has hitherto been obtained 
respecting them, tends most strongly to 
confirm. 

* * * ” 7 
With respect to the inhabitants of New- 
foundiland of European extraction, they 
are either natives, or descendants from 
natives, of Great Britain, Ireland, or of the 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey. The late 
ter have generally retained the manners 
of their respective ancestors, with some 
qualifications arising from the difference 
of climate and of the mode of living, so as 
to exhibit rather a compound of all. 

ae * * * * 

The regularity established by the nature 
of the pursuits of the inhabitants of New- 
foundland, impresses the same character 
on all the principal occurrences of life, 
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place either at the fall, when the fishing 
concerns are at an end, and all accounts 
are settled, or sometimes in the spring, 
previous to the resuming of those occupa- 
tions. They are seasons of festivity, cele- 
brated with good cheer and the firing of] 
guns. 
Their funeral ceremonies are generally 
conducted with some parade, and attended 
bya e concourse of people, in propor- 
tion to the regard entertained by the pub- 
tic for the deceased. 
Their customs are indeed a mixture of 
those of all their ancestors, slightly al- 
tered by time and climate; and alto- 
gether they are a less interesting than 
an important colony. 


Maurice and Berghetta; or, the Priest 
of Rahery. A Tale. London, 1819. 
12mo. pp. 356. 

A tale written by Mr. Parnell; a Pro- 

testant gentleman of Ireland, Member 

for Wicklowshire, we believe, brother 
to Sir Henry Parnell, and related in 
descent to the poet of that name. It is 
of that anomalous: genus which is 
known by the name of “ Political No- 
vel;” i, e. it recommends the writer’s 
apinions, by example as well as pre- 

and endeavours to inculcate iathi 
by fable, and render ‘us wise in realities 
by romance. To effect much good in 
this way requires consummate skill ; 
and we fear that Mr. Parnell has only 
brought ardent feelings. If we are to 
be instructed by the conduct of imagi- 
nary beings, that conduct must be pro-: 
bable, within the rules of life, consis- 
tent with common’ sense, and in fine, 
agreeable to out experience of the 
world, ‘rather than our imaginations| 
about heroes and heroines of superna- 
tural powers and fortunes. Of. this 
grand distinction the author appears te 
us to have lost sight. For all practical’ 
purposes his uction is an idle va- 
gary, and ‘nothing remains for us bat 
to consider it in its true light, of a mere 
~ invention to amuse q leisure hour. The 

Priest of Rahery is a romantic, priest; 

Berghetta, the heroine, is a romaatic 

name and character; and the same may 

be said of all the chief ack*s:in this 





e. . + 

P\The novel is dedicated “to the Ca- 
thdlic Priésthood of~Ireland ;* and its 
Protestant writer tells them that, which 
if he believes, he ought immediately to 
read his recantation, viz. that the princi- 
ple of domestic nomination “ must raise 
their church to an eminence of picty 
and talent, far beyond that of the Pro- 
testant or any other church, where the 
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fluence the choice of the chief servants 
of religion.” Of course a. man ought 
to belong to the most pious church with 
which he is acquainted ; but as. that 
would not at present be consistent with 
the oaths of a member of Parliament, 
Mr. Parnell, we presume, will wait a 
little before he abjures the Protestant 
faith. 

Now, for our parts, we have nothing 
to do with . his. religious persuasion, 
only that we think a romance a bad 
method of proselytizing; and that a 
person bel server one creed, should 
not be so ultra-liberal as to prefer ano- 
ther, especially another which he has 
sworn he believes to be in error. How- 
ever, he must take his own way; and 
we, as Reviewers, have ouly to note, 
that his declared object ‘tis not to 
write a novel, but to place such obser- 
vations on the manners -of the Irish 
peasantry, as have occurred to him, in 
a less formal shape than that of 4 regn- 
lar dissertation.” _— aan 

In executing this design, the parish 
Priest of Rahery holds out to his flock 
the example of Moriertagh, or Maurice 
O’Neal and Berghetta Tual, his wife ; 
the former 4 day-labourer, though de- 
scended from Trish royalty, and the 
latter a second Griselda, of : fami- 
ly, and--less tried bythe of life. 

other characters, besides the Priest 
himself, are Una,-sister to Maurice; Hi 
bellious representative of a race degrad- 
ed by the English oppressors ; Rory, 
his faithful follower ; M‘Cormick, 
an old superstitious crone; related to 
Maurice; and Merritt M‘Cormick, her 
son, a worthless rufhan. 

‘We shall not attempt to unravel the 
story, which is infinitely improbable : 
there are many marriages, births, and 
deaths; some accidents, exploits, a 
rising, massacre, and execution. The 
peasant doing job-work in a ditch one 
day, is entertained in a castle the next; 
Land sundry persons in the end become 
Spanish grandees, princes, princesses, 
&c. &c. whom we had all along been 
viewing in menial and. dependant situa- 
tions. To state the circumstances 
which led to these marvellous changes 
and revolutions would be a great waste 
of time, ‘and we rather prefer giving 
our readers a taste of the work by 
some miscellaneous extracts. Maurice 
visits England, and is delighted with 
the system of farming which he sees 
carried on an agricultural friend, 
one Headcroft. He thus writes on the 





interest of politicians is allowed to in 








sebject to his pastor at Rahery: 
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an Eng- 
| farm! every thi 
within so clean, lightsome, airy, 
orderly; all the om so neatly swept; the 


And oh what a sight to. me was 
lish farm-house an 


en and shrubbery so trim; the men go 
ecent, the maids so tidy; the ground s9 
well laboured, not a weed—no seutch; 
gates to every field, hedges too, and alj 
clipped; and such waggons and carts, and 
in such profusion, with houses for all, to 
save them from sun and weather, But oh, 
the horses! the horses! never shall I for. 
get the first time I saw a waggon and the 
eight noble animals that drew it, I could 
have fallen down on my knees to them, as 
they went by; and indeed, though while] 
was on foot about the farm, seeing and ad- 
miring every thing, I was as gay as the 
blaze of the sun; yet when we came home 
in the evening, and there was no conversa. 
tion like yours, my dear sir, to call one out, 
of oneself, 1 thought of our miserable cats 
of ns, and jogs of cars, the ‘naked 
fields, and all the desolation of the headland 
of Bengore, I became: so sad, that when 
was left alone with young John Headcroft, 
the tears came so fast from my eyes that] 
could not hide them. He stared at me, 
but thinking it was because I felt strange 
among new acquaintance, told me he was 
like an old acquaintance with me already, 
and his father and all the rest would be in 
a day ortwo. I said that his farm wase 
darling spot of and I was quite 
obliged to him. for bringing me to it; but 
when I made him understand what it wag 
that had-come across my mind, “ Cheer up, 
my lai,” said he, “ if that is all, I wil bn 
father’s waggons and team over to yau, a 
set all things to rights ;”,and he wits quite 
in earnest: but I, who knew how all our 
self. jcutinient heokine vents on their at 
agaist any. thing pew, shook m 
and could not ie telling him rf our Sit 
Phelimy French, who brought. over aa 
English waggon and horses, but forgot 
bring adriver; and. when he ordered it out, 
it came round with eight drivers, one to 
every horse, and the horses not knowing 
what was meant by Aup and hough, and the 
drivers as little understanding what they 
called the humours of the waggon, it was 
overturned into the ha-ba, pronounced 
folly, and left to rot, no office being large 
enough to hold it. Young Headcroft roared 
with laughter st.this account, but said be 
would bring the waggon and team notwith. 
standing, and put on his smock-frock and 
drive it himself. 
There is some national spirit in the cha 
racter of Merritt M‘Cormick, of whom 
the Priest says, 


I met him reeling dravk, poor lad, not 
Seo he cme bltlysgaeing 
me, he came bluffiy ‘ 
And are you not ashamed,” cried I, “t 
make a beast of yourself?” “ And tell me 
now, Father,” says he, “ what virtue 
there be in a glass of whiskey, if it did not 
make an alteration in a man?” He was the 
most audacious liar I ever knew; for his 





whole face lied as well as his tongue, be 
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throw into it such an assurance of 
icity and.veracity. I asked him wh 
preferred telling a lie, even thou, 

there seemed no advantage in it. “ From 
pure caution, Father,” says he, “ and fore- 
ees : you may unsay a lie if you find 
it. distressing, but you cannot unsay the 
truth, if it is ever so inconvenient : lies are 
like snails’ horns, you throw out one or 
two just to feel your way, and if all’s safe, 
then come out of your shell and welcome.” 
Now he would say all these hellish apho- 
risms in the most natural and self-com- 
‘placent manner; so that one could have 
Pecbed, if there had not been a soul in 
j Ye 
The marriage of this rude fellow, is 
one of the most characteristic parts of 
the volume. 


Some dozen of Merritt’s companions. 
‘whom the sheer love of confederation | 
nto every kind of turbulence and wicked- 
ness, having no treason on the anvil, gave 
out that a big two-handed wench, with a 
blowzy face, wha had got the name of a 
fine girl from mann jigs at night dances, 
“was to be a for. Her oa was Katty 
‘Conghar: on the appointed morning, the 
viot'and route surrounded her fathers 
house; and though he and her. mother 
made some show of resistance, the girl was 
little loth, as her red ribbands proclaimed ; 
and being hoisted on men’s shoulders, was 
carried to the field, to be the prize of the 
victor, Then the dashers, and the slashers, 
and the wits, and the devil-may-care boys, 
were all in their shirt sleeves tied with 
ribbéinds, and the hurling began :.and in 
truth, the games in Homer and Virgil are 
c to it, if it could be 
tumed to any laudable account. Merritt 
M‘Cormick was dominant throughout ; and. 
ming an active, clean-limbed lad, after a 
bard contest of three hours, he put the ball 
‘through the sticks, and goaled the girl. 
Then all in a blaze of glory, and inflamed 
with success, he kisses the girl, though he 

not care a rush for her, and off they are 
borne to be married, amidst shouts and 
huzzas. But ‘a busybody having run off to 
tell Mrs. M‘Cormick, the mother, soon you 
might hear her shrieking and cursing the 
stars, and luck, , bad, and indifferent ; 
for she had Jaid-dut the best match in the 
ve aid her son, and having her share of 
mother's wit, was nigh to bring it to bear : 
and this Katty Conghar was of a redshank 
breed, pennyless to boot; and Mrs. M‘Cor- 
Mick was indeed of the Milesian race, 
h with a few blots in it. She tore off 
cap,—she tore her hair,—she tore her 
‘cheeks, and ran out in her stocking feet; 
and was lunatic in a trice. But she had 
‘still sense enough, and humbled she was, 
of she would not have done it, to call to 
advise with Maurice. He borrowed a cap 
and pair of shoes of the maid for her, and 
punting her behind him on a horse, rode off 
the bride’s father’s house, where I soon 
Jeceiyed a summons to marry them. I de- 
Jayed as‘long as I decently could do, but it 
Was In vain, The company such a 


‘smoke which issued from within. 
‘dung-hill, or rather the muck-hole, was at 
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shout as soon as Mrs, M‘Cormick appeared, 


that she could not even make herself 


heard; and Merritt had grown so fractious 
from long indulgence, that he little heeded 
her; and those who knew her best, plied 
her so with drink, that finding opposition 
vain, she soon blubbered out a consent, and 
sat down to table with them all. 


The picture of a thriftless peasant and 
such a wife, of a sot and a slattern, is 
finished more at length on a posterior 
visit of their confessor. 


There was no fence before the door, 
where the constant treading of the pigs, 
and a green spring that rose thereabout, 
had worked all the soil into mire: to re- 
medy this, there were stepping stones, laid 
at uneven distances, to pick your way; but 
the,day I arrived, being windy, Katty had 
taken one of these to put upon the thatch 
of the house, which had begun to strip, and 
having to wait till it was replaced, I had 
leisure to view the premises. There was 
no shelter to this mud domicile, The only 
thing like a tree was a thorn-bush cut flat 
by the wind, on which Katty hung her 
muslin to dry; and this accounted for the 
many rents which generally appeared in 
her finery. There was a fine growth of 
oats in patches on the roof of the house, 
where wrangles of new straw had been 
thrust in to repuir old breaches in the 
thatch; but this not having been done in 
time, the mud wall had taken the wet and 
burst out: to remedy this, a great buttress 
of mason work had been built, to support 
the wall, which must-have cost more than 
building a new wall would have done: 
however, it served to lean against. The 
house originally boasted of two windows, 
each consisting of four panes of glass of the 


kind called bull’s-eyes; one eye at present | 


only was left, the seven other vacancies 
were stopped with twe old crowns of hats, 
the remains of a scarlet petticoat, and 
straw: so that there was little light but 
what came through the door, and this had 
to contend for. entrance with a a 

e 


the side of the door; and Merritt pérsisted 
in gathering it there, because it had been 
a dung-hill site since the wars of Ireland : 
but he knew it would be no use moving it, 
for his wife would not pass beyond the 
threshold of the door to empty her slops, 
or dispose of the litter of the house. Inside 
the house was not much worse than its 
neighbours: there was no light, but plenty 
of smoke. The clay floor trod into holes 


‘covered every thing with dust, and made 


sweeping vain: which saved Katty a world 
of trouble; as the rats, which had made a 
burrow in the thatch, continued theiro 
rations unmolested day and night, and 
showered down dirt and straws; and Katty’s 
heart might’ have been broke contending 
with them. 

As I was preparing to enter, I heard 
Katty screeching, “ Hutchaw! oolaghan !” 
and out rushed 4 sow and her pigs: I made 
way for them, and to these succeeded 


Land trouble wit 
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flight of hens and turkies, a flock of geese, 
three cur dogs, and a lame gander. 

“Now I There I may come in, Mrs. 
M‘Cormick,” said [, still cautious. 

“ Yes, and welcome, your Reverence,” 
says she, “it’s a sorry cabin to ask the 
likes of you to enter; and better would my 
luck have been, if I had never entered it ; 
but young girls think it is only to marry, 
and their fortune’s made: but then it i 
their slavery begins; nothing but drudgery 
a drunken husband and 
cross children to fret one’s heart: but run,” 
said she, turning to a slob of a girl, that 
seemed to have stole her tatters from the 
shoulders of a scare-crow, “ run, Judy, and 
fetch the child that I left without m the 
spout.—Ah, this is a sad ree-raw house we 
keep,” continued she, “and no refreshment 
to offer your Reverence, but a mug of cold 
water, for Merritt drinks all his liquor from 

ome, and the mother is on a visit before 
we take our departure.” 

“ Any how,” said I, “ I am glad to see, 
Mrs. M‘Cormick, that you do not give in 
to ‘that unfeminine practice of tasting 
spirits.” 

“Truth, and I often sigh for it,” said 
she, “ for there is nothing comforts the 
heart like it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and knowing 
that she was already past cure, I asked for 
Merritt. She whispered'me, 

“ He is hiding from you: he came back 
from Rosinallis fair this ‘morning, with the 
life beat out of him.” 

“ Come out, Merritt,” said I, “ you, that 
put a bold face on sins, need not be ashamed 
of scars,” 

He came out with a bloody handker- 
chief tied round his head, and one arm in 
asling. For some time past he had been 
losing all appearance of health and youth ; 
and though he still attempted. to brave it 
out, his spirits were quite gone, and he was 
fast subsiding into the natural decay of all 
Seshesmnsedion, stupidity, and peevish- 
ness. He seemed to have lost all fore- 
thought, and to care for no comfort. 


At page 117 we have a curious as- 
sertion, and one which we utterly dis- 
credit, as an. unjust reproach upon the 
Catholic population of Ireland, whose 
cause the author undertakes to advo- 
cate. The Priest is the speaker, and 
he says, 

James Hi Sullivan, with great reasons 
for being contented, nourished the keenest 
regret for his lost family Lonours, and the 
bitterest .rancour against his spoliators, the 
English: no thought of the kind seemed 
ever to occur to Maurice; he was the only 
Irish Catholic I ever knew, who was per- 


Pe-| fectly free from that festering discontent, 


which seems to me the greatest evil that 
results from the iniquitous laws, that se- 
parate ws from our fellow-countrymen, and 
worry us out of the good feelings of our 
nature, 


What? Only one Catholic not infected 





with the bitterest rancour against the 
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English!! Our experience, limited as 
it is, contradicts that of the Priest of 
Rahery in a multitude of instances. 

We cannot spare room for much 
more. The high-spirited and noble Hi 
Sullivan, and the amiable and virtuous 
Maurice, enter into a rebellion—a pre- 
ciousexample to do honour to the career 
of insubordination and murder in the 
eyes of their less perfect countrymen. 
It is true that Maurice rates their adhe- 
rents for burning the wretched English 


en 

door to the tower, nor was he disappointed ; 
but a cloud of smoke, that proceeded from 
it, might have deterred any one else from 
ehtering. He ascended the narrow stairs 
in haste, and opened the door at the head. 
Here he found a female in a state of dis- 
traction, holding in her arms a boy, who 
was stupified with terror, Maurice lost not 
an instant, but fastening the rope to a heavy 
bedstead, took the boy on his back, and 
|urging him to keep fast hold, descended 
| from the window by the rope, and brought 
| him safe to the ground; a general shout 
| accompanied his success, and now several 





family, men women, and babes, who! young men darted forward, and struggled 
have committed the heinous crime of] to seize the rope to save the woman; but 


purchasing the Sullivan estate ; * but 
then the barburity of the laws, and the 
cruelty of Judges who condemn for 
such peccadilloes, are painted in exag- 
gerated colours soas to take out the 
sting from this reproof, and put the 
assassins in the light of martyrs, We 
quote, in conclusion, a few passages 
illustrative of these events, and of the 
inconsiderate spirit in which this book 
is written, ‘The narrator says, 

It was plain now, that the massive tim- 
bers of the castle had caught fire, for the 
whole sky was illumined with the blaze. 
Presently the Hames might be seen burst- 
ing out from each window, and in this 
manner the castle continued for a length 
of time pouring out fire, while the wind 
drove along the flames and a black heavy 
cloud of smoke. 

AsI approached, the whole roof sunk in, 
and a shout, which it was horrid to hear, 
evinced that the whole clan surrounded 
the castle, 

Maurice, with all his speed, had arrived 
too late; Merritt was there, the fury that 
led the orgies: he had easily incited the 


char-woman to lay fire to different parts of 


the castle, and having given theclan notice, 
and well inflamed their minds with the 
rage of vengeance, they had gathered round 
the castle, and barricaded the gate and 
every exit of the castle with stones and 
heavy pieces of timber. The worst had al- 
ready happened, the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants of the castle seemed to have perished ; 
but Maurice's attention was instantly 
caught by the appearance of a woman and 
a boy at the window of a tower, To save 
them was all that he could do, and the iv 
that covered the walls made it just possi- 
ble. He attempted to climb the angle 
made by the tower with the wall. He 
placed his back firmly against the tower, 
and making his footing sure either in the 
ivy or crevices of the wall, he slowly as- 
cended. The crowd, who had been hitherto 
intent only on destruction, was taken with 
the magnanimity of the enterprise ; every 
one now rushed forward to assist him, and 
raised poles te give him a firmer rest. He 
asked for a rope; one was handed to him; 
and well used to sealing his native rocks, 
he soon reached the top of the wall. He 
guessed that from the parapet there was u 


all gave way when Maurice prepared to re- 
new his enterprise. But he had not as- 
cended twenty feet, when fire and smoke 
burst from the window, and a female 
scream, most horrid for men to hear, told 
the fate of the unhappy woman: at the 
same time the rope snapped, and Maurice 
fell to the ground severely bruised, and the 
short bone of his left arm broken. 
* * * * 


Merritt falsely accuses Hi Sullivan of 
this atrocity; he having been dissuaded 
‘from pursuing his enterprise an hour 
‘before his misguided and inflamed clan 
committed it. He is consequently 
condemned to death, after the “ mock- 
‘ery of a trial!” An unsuccessful at- 
tempt at escape precedes the final 
doom, 


When we arrived at the place, which 
was the burnt castle, he surveyed the gib- 
bet with little change of countenance; but 
not so, when, as we approached, and the 
crowd opened, we saw Una dressed in 
black, kneeling at the foot of the gibbet, 
and embracing it with her arms. 

“ This is death, indeed,” cried Hi Sulli- 
van, his face changing to pale; “ and I 
must make one more effort with these bar- 
barians.” Then, when the commandant 
approached to lead him to execution, he 
pointed to Una, and again urged his en- 
treaty, that the soldiers might dispatch 
him; but this inexorable man contemptu- 
ously refused. 

“ God forgive me, then,” said Hi Sulli- 
van, “ for having abased myself to these 
oppressors of my country.—Farewell, dear- 
est Maurice,” he added, leaning his face to 











y | his, “ love my memory.” Then lightly 


springing up, before any one was aware, or 
could prevent him, he carried a phial of 
poison to his lips,and drank it. His death 
was instant; but the commandant disap- 
pointed, as it were, of his prey, grew furi- 
ous, and ordered the soldiers to hang him 
up. 

7 Father of mercies!” I cried, “he is 
still convulsed, respect him as his soul 
passes to eternity.” I spoke to the tempest 
and the rock. 

Hi Sullivan, as I afterwards learnt, when 
he found that he could not obtain to die 
the death of a soldier, sent for Mrs. M‘Cor- 
mick, and, having heard of her skill in 








a 
drugs, entreated her, if she wished to con. 
vensate him for the ill her son had Gore 
Cin, to furnish him with a potent poison 
She divining in her wicked mind, that jt 
was intended for his enemies, did not he. 
sitate, but boiled water hemlock and laurel 
to a strong decoction, and gave it to him 
assuring him, that a few drops would kill 
more suddenly than a knife through tlie 
heart. 

The next morning I provided for the dé 
cent interment of the noble Hi Sullivan, 
He, the last of a mighty race, was borne to 
his burial unaccompanied by any kindred, 
We laid him in Kilbride cemetery, the 
most ancient and sacred burying ground in 
the neighbourhood. “ Farewell,” I cried, 
“ dear and generous Hi Sullivan! thy faults 
and thy misfortunes arose alike from th 
being born in this country devoted to evil 
We need not mourn for thee here laid to 
rest; earth is thy bed, and not thy grave)” 

Hither the young should come to learn 
how quickly falls the star of human glory, 
And many a one I have since sent a pilgrim 
to Kilbride church-yard. 

Such is the style, and such the mo 
ral of Mr. Parnell’s ‘Tale. The honesty 
of his principles we shall not question; 
but we must say, that we can conceive 
nothing more mischievous than the ten- 
dency of his doctrines, and nothing 
short of the ennobling of anarchy and 
massacre, to be the clear gist of his 
examples ;—for either of which, the 
medium of a novel was of all vehicles 
the most unfit. 





Don JUAN. 
London, 1819. 4to. pp. 227. 
[Concluded.] 


In our preceding notice of this poem, we 
mentioned the circumstances which led to 
the hero’s being sent on his travels. The 
second Canto 1s principally occupied with 
the description of a tempest,—the wreck of 
the vessel in which Juan sails from Cadiz,— 
the miserics of those who escape in the 
boat,—-the final horrors which precede his 
being thrown alone upon an unknown 
shore,—his revival under the affectionate 
nursing of a Grecian maid,—and their con- 
sequent loves, There appears to us, to be 
more of powerful and genuine poetry in 
this than in the first Canto. It is equally 
voluptuous towards the conclusion; but in 
painting the strife of the elements, and the 
agonies of famine driven by despair to can- 
nibalism, the author puts forth his genius, 
and commands our souls. We might ob- 
ject to the touches of the ludicrous in these 
parts, but Voltaire and others, the greatest 
wits and satirists of all ages have set the 
example of considering this “ great globe 
itself,” as the theatre of farce, in which 
human miseries, vices and crimes, are to 
be laughed at like human follies. 

In reeently reviewing Mazeppa, we were 
so muich struck by the frequent poverty of 








language, that we expressed a fear that 
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Lord Byron was losing his native tongue— 
we now beg to retract that opinion Never 
was English festooned into more luxuriant 
stanzas than in Don Juan. Like the dolphin 
sporting in its native waves, at every turn, 
however grotesque, displaying a new hue 
and a new beauty, the noble author has 
shewn an absolute controul over his means, 
and-at every cadence, rhyme, or construc- 
tion, however whimsical, delighted us with 
novel and magical associations. But it ts 
time to give over our prosing for his poetry. 
Juan's parting from Spain, presents itself 
foremost, though the fourth line is not apt, 
and the steeple in the eighth, not applicable 
to people. 
Don Juan stood, and, gazing from the stern, 

Reheld his native Spain receding far ; 
First partings form 4 lesson hard to learn, 

Even nations feel this when they go to war: 
There is a sort of unexprest concern, 

Akind of shock that sets one’s heart ajar: 
And leaving even the most unpleasant people 
And places, one keeps looking at the steeple. 


Bat Joan had got many things to leave, 

. His mother, and a mistress, and no wife ; 

So that he had much better cause to grieve 
Than many persons more advanced in life ; 

And if we now and then a sigh must heave 
At quitting even those we quit in strife, 

No doubt we weep for. those the heart en- 

dears-— 
That is, till deeper grief congeal our tears. 


His farewell to the land of his nativity 
follows : ' 


“ Farewell, my Spain! a long farewell!” he 
cried ; 
“ Perhaps I may revisit thee no more, 

But die, as many an exiled heart hath died, 
Of ifs dwn thirst to see again thy shore: 
Farewell, where Guadalquivir’s waters glide ! 

Farewell, my mother! and since all is o’er, 
Farewell, too, dearest Julia—— (here he 
drew 
Her letter out again, and read it through). 


“ And, oh! if e’'er I should forget, I swear— 
But that’s impossible, and cannot be— 
Sooner shall this blne ocean melt to air, 
Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 
Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair! 
Or think of any thing excepting thee ; 
A mind diseased no remedy can physie-—— 
(Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew 
sea-sick, ) 
“Sooner shall Heaven kiss carth—({here he 
fell sicker)— 

Oh, Jnlia! what is every other woe ? 
(PorGod’s sake let me have a glass of liquor : 
Pedro! Battista! help me down below.) 
Julia, my love !—(you rascal, Pedro, quicker) 

Oh, Julia !—(this curst vessel pitches so)— 
Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching! 
(Here he grew inarticulate with retching). 


This was, however, but the beginning of 
his misfortunes. The vessel in which he 
is bound for Leghorn, encounters a dread- 
ful storm, which is, at least, in its com- 
meneement, quaintly, if not decorously 

tibed : 


There’s nought, no doubt, so much the spirit 
calms 


The high winds made the treble, and as 
Dass 

The hoarse harsh waves kept time ; fright 
cured the qualms 

Of all the luckless 
maws: 

Strange sounds of wailing, blasphemy, de- 

votion, 

Clamoured in chorus to the roaring ocean. 

After struggling manfully against the 

evils which assail them, the crew are com- 

pelled to leave the sinking vessel and take 

to their boats, while the ship goes down, 

’ _ foremost.” The rest is exquisitely 

told: 


landsmen’s sea-sick 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the 
brave ; 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful 
yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling 
wave, 

Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 


And first one universal shrick there rush’d, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 

Save the wild wind, and the remorseless 

dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling ery 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


This is a highly wrought picture: the in- 
dividuality of its termination realizes all 
the general distress of its opening, and 
were the word ‘ shriek,’ altered in either 
place in the last stanza, it would be as 
poetically as ideally correct. ‘Two hundred 
are lostin the ship, but their fate is noth- 
ing in comparison with that of one strong 
swimmer out-living all the rest, long vic- 
torious, amid the raging waters, but at last 
worn out, with a single groan and cenvul- 
sive effort, surrendering his soul to the 
merciless element. ‘Thus does Sterne with 
his single captive excite a far stronger 
emoticn than a cart-load of declamations 
on the misery of imprisonment. 

Nine of the unhappy companions of Juan 
take to the cutter, and thirty to the long- 
boat, including his travelling tutor Pedrillo, 
Pedro, his valet, having tried to keep his 
spirits up by drinking, falls into the sea : 


And so he found a wine-and-watery grave : 


but Juan saved a small old spaniel which 
had been his father’s, 

The cutter is soon swamped and its little 
freight of lives perishes: the boat, however, 
rides out the gale and is driven for many 
days no one knows whither. The suffer- 
ings of its inmates, taking it in turns to sit 
and stand, lead to a ludicrous illustration 
in the instance of Annuitants ; which, we 
are afraid, is another of the numerous and 
rather unfeeling cuts at Lady Byron and 
her nearest relations, which the poem 
contains: 





As rum and true religion ; thus it was, 
Some plundered, some drank spirits, some 
sung psalms ; 


Tis very certain the desire of life 


When patients, neither plagned with friends 
nor wife, 
Survive through very desperate conditions, 
Because they still can hope, nor shines the 
knife 
Nor shears of Atropos before their visions : 
Despair of all recovery spoils longevity, 
And makes men’s miseries of alarming bre- 
vity. 
"Tis said that persons living on annuities, 
Are longer lived than others,—God knows 
why, 
Unless to plague the grantors ;—yet so true 
it is, 
That some, I really think, do never die; 
Of any creditors the worst a Jew it is, 
And that’s their mode of furnishing supply : 
Tn my young days they lent me cash that way, 
Which TI find very troublesome to pay. 
"Tis thus with people in an open boat, 
They live upon the love of life, and bear 
More than can be believed —- 


The thirty did so, but in the end our author 
yresses them into the extreme of want. 
heir provisions are all exhausted, and they 
became ravenously wild for food. The 
spaniel is their first victim, but alas! 
The seventh day, and no wind—the burning 
sun 
Blister’d and scorch’d, and, stagnant on 
the sea, 
They lay like carcases ; and hope was none, 
Save in the breeze that came not; savagely 
They glared upon each other—all was done, 
Water, and wine, and food,— and you 
might see 
The longings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish 
eyes, 
At length one whisper’d his companion, who 
Whisper’d another, and thus it went round, 
And then into a hoarser marmur grew, 
An ominous, and wild, and desperate 
sound ; 
And when his comrade’s thought each suf- 
ferer knew, 
"T'was but his own suppress’d till now, he 
found ; 
And out they spoke of lots for flesh and blood, 
And who should die to be his fellow's food. 


The lot falls on poor Pedrillo the tutor, who 
is bled to death and eaten: and we must 
confess that we deem this scene a blot 
upon the poem. If we are affected by the 
writer's pathos, in the very same propurtion 
are we } rar with the jests on the lots 
being made from Juan’s love letter, on the 
surgeon’s being gratified with the first 
choice of morsels, and taking a draught of 
blood, aud on the entrails aud brains being 
thrown to two sharks, while the remainder 
is devoured. We (our editorial plural unit 
is much against us here), caunot but re- 
member that Pedrillo is a man, and 
| Nihil humanum a me alienum puto. 
Juan and three or four uf the sailors reject 
this odious food—many of those who in. 
dulge in it go mad, blaspheme, drink salt. 
water liké a mountain stream, and die de- 
spairing + 
Their numbers were much thinn’d by this in- 
fliction, 
And all the rest were thin enough, heavep 





Prolongs it; this is obvious to physicians, 


knows ; 
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Still not warned by the example of their 
comrades, the remnant crew wish to sacri- 
fice the master’s mate, who is the fattest of 
their number: he is absolved on account 
of a malady caught before sailing, and 
matters tuo horrible for jocularity are most 
ridiculously fashioned out in this division 
of the story. We cannot continue our ex- 
tracts here, and therefore pass:to the acme 
of their wretchedness, where portraiture is 
again introduced with true poetic skill to 
aggravate the pitiable hopelessness of their 
situation. "The different afflictions of two 
fathers are almost beyond endurance, for 
the cruel force with which they are pour- 
trayed: 
There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the 
one 
Was.more robust and hardy to the view, _ 
But he died early; and when he’ was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who.threw 
One glance on him, and said, “‘ Heaven’s 
will be done! 
*T can do nothing,” and he saw him thrown 
Anto the deep without a tear or groan. 


The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 
Bat the boy bore up long, and with 4 mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if tq win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought that they must 
part. 
And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His me from off his face, but wiped the 
‘oam 


From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed. 
And when the wish’d-for shower at length 


Was come, 

And yer He A eyes, which the dull film half 
re 

Brighten’d, and for a moment seem’d to 

roam 

He squeezed from out a rag some drops of 
rain 

Into his dying child’s mouth,—but in yain ! 

The boy expired—the father held the clay, 


And looked upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen 


lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were 


past, 
He watched it wistfully, until away 
’Twas borne by: the rude wave wherein 
*twas vast ; 
Then he himself sank down all dumb and 


shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his, limbs 
quivering. 
We cannot but regret that such sterlin 
claims on posterity, as these lines unfold, 
— be wagon Moy hee of ribald 
icentiousness, an i in an 
part. But this is, par a ew wien 
production. 

The boat, with its numbers reduced to 
four, at length nears the land, and is run 
ashore amidst the breakers, whence Juan 
alone escapes, and is cast senseless upon’ 
‘the beech. He is rescued by a girl of 
seventeen, of whom there ‘is # luscious 
drawing : 


Her brow was overhung with coins of gold 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair ; 
Her —_ hair, whose longér locks were 
roll’ 


In braids behind, and though her stature 
were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reach’d her heels ; and in her 
a 


There was a something which bespoke com- 


, Man 
As one who was a lady in the land. 


Her hair, I said, was auburn ; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same 


e 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow 
° li . 9 ° z . 


es 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance 


es. 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow 
flew; 

"Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours his 


en 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


Her brow was white and low, her cheek’s 
pure dye 
Like twilight, rosy still with the set sun; 
Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make us 
5} 
Ever chine seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the mode! of a statuary, 
(A _ of mere impostors, when all’s 
. done— 
I’vé seen much.finer women, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.) 
The father of this beauty, under the ap- 
pearance of a fishertan, is a smuggler and 
irate; by the pursuit of which occupations 
has become rich. Inhabiting one of 
the wild and smaller Cyclades, he fre- 
uently supplied the Turkish market with 
slaves of both sexes; and to shield Juan 
from this fate the fair’ Haidee, assisted by 
her servant Zoe, resolves to complete the 
restoration of ryt nay, Pen a cave upon 
the shore. Here, fing and nursing, 
they are with little morality, said to have 
left him to his lone repose : 
Juan-slept like a top, or like the dead, 
Who sleep at_last, seine, ( 
Just for the present ;— 
It is otherwise with the love-infected Gre- 
cian maiden, as her home— 
Not so Haidee; she sadly toss’d and tum- 


b 
And started from her sleep, and, turning 


o’er, 
Dream’d of a thousand wrecks, o’er which 
she stumbled, 
And —_ corpses strew’d upon the 
shore; 
And woke ee maid so early that she grum- 





And call’d her father’s old slaves up, who 
swore 
In several oaths—- Armenian, Turk, and 


Greek,—- 
They knew not what to think of such a freak. 


Bat up she got, and up she made them get, 
With — pretence about the sun, that 
makes 


Sweet skies, just when he rises, or is set ; 
And ’tis-no doubt, a sight to see when 





breaks 


God only knows), 











 —— 
‘Bright Phebus, while the moun’ 

’ — Lads til rg 
With mist, and every bird with hin 


awakes, 
And + *y is flung off like a mourni 
Worn for a husband, or some other brute, 
Haidee’s morning visit to Juan, j 
the finest passages in the poem. os = 
And down the cliff the island virgi 
And near the cave her quick light foot 
drew, m 
While the sun smiled on her with his fry 


at ee Aurora kiss’d her lips wig 


lew 
Taking her for her sister; just the same 
Mistake you would have made on seeing 


. the two, 
aye the mortal, quite as fresh and fair, 
Had all the advantage tco of not being air, 
And when into the cavern Haidee stepp’d 
All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 


That, like an infant, Juan sweetly slept: 
And then she stopp’d and steod as if ip 


awe 
(For sleep is awful) and on tiptoe crept 
And wrapt him closer, lest the air, ty 


raw, 
Should reach his blood, then o’er him still as 


death, 
Bent, with hush’d lips, that drank his scarce. 
drawn breath. 
And thus, like to an angel o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she lean’d; ani 


there 
All tranquilly, the shipwreck’d boy wx 


lying, 
Aselarties lay the calm and stirless air; 
But Zoe the meantime some eggs was 
Since, after all, no doubt the youthful pair 
Must breakfast, and betimes—lest they shoull 


ask it 
She drew out her provision from the basket 
She knew that the best fee must have 
pe Set, te lings 


Notwithstanding the ‘burlesque termine 
tion, there are some charming images ia 
this passage. The stolen intercourse ia 
the cave is full of romance and pleasure, 
Haidee, unshackled by religious opinions 
or social forms, yields her whole soul upt 
the delirium of mutual love, and Juan soot 
forgets his Julia. His acquisition of Re 
tuaic is prettily expressed: ’ r 
And now, by dint of fingers and of 
And words pan deeb yor her, he woot 
A lesson inher tongue ; but by surmise, 
No ro less of her language than het 


ook : ' 
As he who studies fervently the skies, 
Turns oftener to the stars than to his bogk: 
Thus Juan learn’d his alpha beta better 
From Haidee’s glance, than. any graven let 
ter. 
"Tis pleasing to be school’d in. a strange 
tongue ' 
By female lips and eyes—that is, I meat, 
When both the teacher and the tanght at 
young; . 
oe the case, at least, where I have 
een ; 
They smile so when one’s right, and weet 
one’s wrong, 
They smile still more, and then there ix 
“tervene : 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Pressure of hands, perhaps even a chaste 


kiss ;— d 
‘Llearn’d the little that I know by this :— 
wth and perfection of Haidee’s at- 
eo is very admirably delineated in a 
few lines : 
“* + Juan seem’d 
To her, as ’twere, the kind of being sent, 
Of whom; these two yéars, she had nightly 
dream’d, 
A something to be lov’d, a creature meant 
To be her happiness,. and whom she 
deem’d , 
To render happy ; all who jay would win 
Must share it,— Happiness was born a twin. 


It was such pleasure to behold him, such 
Enlargement of existence to partake 
Natare with him, to thrill beneath his touch, 
To watch him slumbering, and to see him 
wake: 
To live with him for ever were too much ; 
But then the thought of parting- made her 
quake : 
He was her own, her ocean-treasure cast 
Like'a rich wreck—her first love, and her 
~ Jast. 
But topers as well as lovers may take their 
text from Don Juan, who assures us, that 


Few things surpass old wine ; and they may 
preach 
tee 5 Aig more because they preach 
in vain,— 
Let us have wine and women, mirth and 


jaughter, 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 
Man being reasonable, must-get drunk ; 
The best of life is but natbeadions 
Glory, hod grape, love, gold, in these are 


The hepes of all men and of every nation; 
Without their sap, how branchless were the 


Of life’s strange tree, so fruitful on occa- 


sion 
But to retarn,—Get very drunk; and when 
You. —" head-ache, you shall see what 


Ring for your valet—bid him quickly brin 
Some hock and soda-water, then you'll 


A pleasure worthy Xerxes the great king; 
or not the blest sherbet, sublimed with 


snow, 
Nor the first sparkle of the desert-sprin 
_ tn oll te nemest gh _ 

! travel, ennui, love, or alaughter, 
Vie with that draught of hock and sode- 


Yet, it is in depicting the consummation of 
Juan’s new amour, that Lord Byron puts 
forth all his strength, and revels in conjur- 
tee ideas of a Paphian voluptuary. 
is so bittle of principle, and so much 
ofpoetry here, that we are at a loss whether 
quote, or simply allude to the general 
of the performance. As we would 

rather, however, be thought defective than 
tous, we shall decide on curtailing 

our concluding selections. Haidee’s father 


in sea, and the lovers range at full 
: & 


were but not alone as ¢ 
end rap be think it hn 


The silent oceam, and the star-light bay, 





The — glow, which momently grew 

The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that 
ay 

Around them, made them to each other 


ress, 
As if en were no life beneath the sky 
Save _* and that their life could never 
ie. 
They feared no eyes, nor ears, on that lone 
ach, 
They felt. no terrors from the night, they 
were 
All in all to each other: though their speech 
Was broken words, they thought a lan- 
guage there,— 
And all tie burning tongues the passions 
teach 
Found in one sigh, the best interpreter 
Of nature’s oracle—first love,—that all 
ae has left her daughters since her 
all. 


* * * * * 


What follows is not so free from reproach, 
and we pass to a cluster of rare similes on 
the pleasure uf watching a beloved object 
when asleep. 
An infant, when it gazes on a light, 
A child, the moment when it drains the 
breast, 
A devotee when soars the host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 
A sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 
A miser filling his most hoarded chest, 
Feel rapture; but not such true joy are 


reaping 
As they who watch o’er what they love while 
sleeping. 
For there it lies so tranquil, so beloved, 
All that. it has of life with us is living ; 
So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved, 
And all unconscious of the joy ’tis giving; 
All it hath felt, inflicted, pass’d, and proved, 
Hushed into depths beyond the watcher’s 
diving; 
There lies the thing we love, with all its 


errors 
And all its charms, like death without its 
terrors. 


We cannot conclude better than with this 
fine verse, though we may add one more, 
as winding up the story : 


And now *twas done—on the lone shore were 


A 
Their hearts; the stars, their nuptial torch- 
es, shed 
Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted; 
Ocean their witness, and the cave their 


bed, 
By their own feelings hallowed and united, 
Their priest was Solitnde and they were 
ed 


we : 
And they were happy, for to their young 


eyes 
Each om an angel, and earth paradise. 

In this delusion, as the author does, do we 
leave them. We have copied enough to 
afford a perfect idea of the style and nature 
of this poem, which appears to us to be a 
ot gw felicitous mixture of burlesque 
and pathos, of humorous observation and 
the higher elements of poetical composi- 
tion. Almost every stanza yields a proof 
of this, as they are so constructed that the 
six first lines and the last two usually al- 
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ternate with tefiderness or whim. Some 
verses have been expunged, and asterisks 
inserted, but whether in the room of pas- 
sages reckoned too strong, or merely to ex- 
cite curiosity, we do not know. If the 
former, we must sincerely wish that they 
had been more copiously employed, since 
the great objection to Don Juan must be 
felt to be its licentiousness. It is lament- 
able to think that the author has fallen so 
deeply into this error: in ribaldry, he is 
exceeded, and in drollery, (though he is 
often exceedingly amusing), surpassed by 
many writers who have had their day and 
sunk into oblivion ; but in highly-wrought 
interest, and overwhelming passion, he is 
himself alone. Here is the basis of his 
fame, and we could wish that the structure 
stood uncontaminated with that levity and 
ruriency which the less scrupulous may 
augh at to-day, but which has no claim to 
the applause of judicious or moral contem- 
poraries, or of impartial posterity. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


_ 








Contents.of the Journal des Savans, 
Sor Jan. 1819. 


1. Pensées de Platon, .recueillies par 
M. Leclerc.—Reviewed by M. Letronne. 

2. Ginguené, Hist. Litt. d'Italie.— Re- 
viewed by M. Daunou. 

3. Norberg Codex Nazareus.—Reviewed 
by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

4, Volney, Alphabet Européen appliqué 
aux langues Asiatiques.—Reviewed by 
A. Remusat. 

5. Proposita, &c. Proposals for some 
Corrections and Additions to the Vocabu- 
lary of La Crusca.—Reviewed by M. Ray- 
nouard, 

6. Thurot. “ Qu’est-ce que la Philoso- 
phie ?”—Reviewed by M. Cousin. 

7. Voyage fait en 1813 et 1814, dans le 
Pays entre Meuse et Rhin.— Reviewed 
by M. Tessier. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 
Observations in England, from the Journal 
of the Second Tour of their Imperial High- 
nesses the Archdukes John and Louis of 
Austria, through the British Provinces. 


On the 2d of Jan. we again left London; a 
handsome stone bridge crosses the Thames. 
The first stage is Hounslow, ten miles from 
London. From this place we went to 
Slough, to pay a visit to Herschel. He 
lives ina small but pretty house, close to 
which is his observatory. His great tele- 
scope is erected in the middle of a grass- 
plat. The tube of this prodigious instru- 
ment is thirty-nine feet four inches in 
length, and is made of plates of rolled iron. 
The great speculum, when it came from 
the mould in which it was cast, weighed 
2118 lbs. The foot of the instrument is 
moved by a very simple mechanism. The 
observer sits upon a chair at the side of the 
upper aperture, with his back to the object 
to Be observed, and directs the magnifier to 
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‘the image reflected by the great speculum 
below in the telescope... A similar but 
smaller telescope is near at hand, and also 
an instrument which he calls the Comet- 
seeker. -In an adjoining building are seve- 
talsmaller telescopes, partly finished, all 
made upon the same principles, with only 
this difference, that the eye-glass is at the 
side of the aperture. Herschel polishes the 
metallic specula himself, by means of ma- 
chinery; and the whole art consists in the 
curvature which he gives them. The mir- 
rors in time lose their brilliancy, and re- 
uire fresh polishing. Hence the use of 
them in foreign countries is very limited, 
because nobody knows how to give them 
this polish, Herschel has described his 
whole process in writing, so that his art 
cannot be lost with his death. He is now 
near eighty years of age, and notwithstand- 
nig his sixty years’residence in England, still 
speaks German very well. Heinvented and 
made the instruments to which we owe so 
many remarkable discoveries, among which 
is the knowledge of a new planet. The 
foggy atmosphere of England is very un- 
favorable to his observations, as he does 
not reckon above a hundred hours fit for 
observation in the whole year. Every 
thing new that he discovers in his examin- 
ation of the heavens, he communicates to 
the observatory at Greenwich, to make the 
calculations and more exact researches. 
For the complete observation of the hea- 
vens, it would require, he told us, nine 
hundred years, after the expiration of 
which, instruments of greater diameter may 
be made. He has at times continued his 
observations for twenty-four hours together, 
and through the cold winter nights. His 
sister was his assistant in his observations; 
we were introduced to her; she too has not 
forgotten the German. Though we would 
most willingly have stopped ‘Jonger with 
this remarkable man, to whom the sciences 
are so much indebted, and whose conver- 
sation, when he communicated his ideas 
to us, was highly interesting, we were 
obliged to hurry away, having still a long 
journey to make before night. 


On our arrival in Oxford, we delivered 
the letters which we had brought for Sir 
C. P. Professor of Medicine, and the Abbé 
B., and by this means obtained facilities 
to see the whole University. Sir C. P. 
felt himself indeed flattered by our visit, 
but yet he was rather vexed that the go- 
vernment had not given him any notice of 
it. The incognito too, which we observed, 
and by which we avoided the Doctors’ 
degree, and other ceremonies, which ap- 
pear to be highly valued here, seemed not 
to please this Professor. In the course of 
the day, he forgot all this, and was then 
very amiable. The Abbé B., a Frenchman, 
who has lived here these twenty years, was 
of great service to us. As it happened to 
be vacation time, we were able to see every 
thing very conveniently. 

This University differs in its arrange- 
ments, as wellas in the mode of instruction, 
from all others. The students live in seve- 
ral buildings called colleges, where they. 





board and lodge on’ payment of a certain} 
sum every year. They pay ten pounds | 
sterling for one room, and a fixed sum for | 
board. Every one has two or three rooms, 
and they dine all together in refectories. 

The young men are received at Oxford 
at the age of sixteen, if they have previously 
learned Latin and Greek in the London 
schools. In each of the colleges there are 
persons called masters or inspectors: the 
oldest of the students generally give in- 
structions in the Latin and Greek languages 
and in rhetoric: they are called Fellows, 
In the greatest of these colleges there are 
lecture rooms, where the Professors of the 
principal sciences deliver their lectures. 
The students are not bound by any regu- 
lations for the arrangementof their studies, 
and may make their choice of the lectures 
they desire to attend. They may also 
prolong at pleasure their residence in the 
colleges, only they may not remain in them 
after they are married. 

Out of lecture hours they may do what 
they please. In the morning they must 
meet in the chapel, to discover those who 
have passed the night out of the college. 
At nine o’clock in the evening the college 
is locked, and no one permitted to go inor 
out, The porter keeps the list, and marks 
down those who do not come home. Their 
punishment consists in prolonging, more 
or less, their period of study at the Uni- 
versity: sometimes too they are sent home 
during a part of the lectures, which puts 
them back considerably. 

After having studied four years, the 
young men, having been first examined, 
take the degree of Bachelor. At the end 
of seven years, they take the degree of 
Master of Arts, and at the expiration of 
sixteen years, that of Doctor. The first ex- 
amination is the most rigorous. 

Besides the colleges, there are other 
buildings called halls, in which students 
who attend the lectures are received to 
board ; but these are dearer* than the 
colleges. 

There are three vacations in the year; 
first, the whole of January; then Easter ; 
and lastly, three months in summer: so 
that nearly five months are vacation. 

The first college which we visited was 
Christ Church, founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey, in the fifteenth century. The 
architecture is entirely Gothic. The kitch- 
en, arranged after the plan given by His 
Eminence himself, is shown as a curi- 
osity. It is a very lofty room, with four 
hearths or fire-places, and the wooden ceil- 
ing is enriched with Gothic ornaments. A 
very handsome staircase, the ceiling of 
which is supported by a Gothic pillar in the 


of which is Brazennose College, the origin 
of which is as far back as the reign of King 
Alfred, the founder of the University. Bach 
of these colleges has its own library, besides 
which there is a great university library 
called the Bodleian Library. On the stair. 
case there isa fine picture by a British 
artist, representing King John signing. 
MagnaCharta. The whole is in the Gothic 
style. The wooden ceiling is painted in 
the most ancient taste. We were assured 
that this is one of the richest libraries in 
the world, and contains near five hundred 
thousand volumes. The rarest works are 
in one large room by themselves, next to 
which is a smaller one, containing the Ori- 
ental MSS. of which the library hasa great 
number. Among the most remarkable 
articles, they reckon a Manuscript of the 
fifth century, which belonged 1 Beda; 
many Sanskrit and Persian Manuscripts; 
the Koran which belonged tu Tippoo Saib; 
Mexican Hieroglyphics,which are like those 
in the library of Vienna. A bvok of Latin 
Exercises in the hand-writing of Queen 
Elizabeth is also worthy of notice. 

This collection receives daily additivuns, 
since a copy must be delivered to it, not 
only of all works printed in the kingdom, 
but also of all foreign works imported for 
sale: no book can be offered for sale. till 
this tribute has been paid. 

(To be continued.) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


VOLCANIC PHZNOMENA. 
The Journal of the Two Sicilies men- 
tions, that on a fine clear day, about the 
end of April last, a loud detonation was. 
heard at Massa-Lubrensa, accompanied by 
a slight shock, which was supposed to be 
the effect of an earthquake. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, it was discovered 
that the grounds in the vicinity of the 
town had entirely changed in appearance, 
presenting deep crevices and hollows; and 
from the masses of stones contained in 
them, it was easy to conjecture that the 
phenomenon wasthe effect of volcanic fires. 
A terrible eruption of Mount £tna is 
mentioned, in recent accounts from Na- 
ples. It is stated, that the torrents of lava, 
which descended from the volcano, nearly 
threatened the destruction of the city of 
Catania, and covergl the surrounding 
plains. A corresponding eruption took 
place at Vesuvius, though the latter has 
been without commotion for the last seven 
years. The lava ran in the direction of 
Pompeia. At the same time, Viterbo was 
visited by the shock of an earthquake. 














form of a palm, leads to the dining room, 
where in general a hundred and fifty per- 
sons sit down to table. We went into the 
apartments of one of the Fellows, who, like 
all the students, seemed to be very well 
and conveniently lodged; he had a par- 
lour, a bed-room, and a.closet for study, 
with a very neat library. 

We saw some vther colleges, the oldest 





THE FINE ARTS. 





GLASS PAINTING. . 
In the second volume of the Tahrbucher 
der Literatur, (Annals of Literature,) @ 
German Quarterly Review of the highest 
merit, are the following remarks on Glass 
Painting in Germany, being part of a Re- 
view on “ Fiorillo’s History of the Arts of 





* They are cheaper.— Ed, 





Design in Germany,” a most elaborate and 
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——— 
interesting work, which we shall probably 
have in future occasion to notice. 
“With respect to Glass Painting, of 
which the author speaks, page 198, &c. we 
have lately read in The English Literary 
Gazette, (Nos. 25 and 32 of the Literary 
Gazette,) an essay on Glass Painting, from 
which it appears that this art cannot by 
any means have been derived from England, 
(which the author also denies,) it being 
there proved that the first painting on 

Jass in that conntry was executed under 
King John, who died in 1216: the art of 
painting on glass probably came to England 
from Germany or the Netherlands. After 
the fesearches which we have made, re- 
specting glass painting, supported by our 
own not inconsiderable collection of an- 
cient works of this kind, we assume three 
periods of this art. _ Lx ; 

“The most ancient painting on glass is 
the most beautiful and most durable. The 
glassis very thick and strong ; on the one 

side we see clearly that the image is paint- 
ed,and then, by an art now lost, it was 
burnt into the glass, so that there is no 
possibility of —_— the image and the 
glass from each other. We see plainly 
also that in some places, in the hair, or to 
giverelief to the shadows, or to ornaments 
thatare ofone colour,a sharp instrument, per- 
hapsagraver, has been employed to scratch, 
but without cutting deep into the glass it- 
self,inorder to take away the colour again, 
and to produce strokes, as the pencil can 
only produce a whole mass. Here you 
may scrape as much as you will, the colour 
does not give way. In these panes, the 
coloursare bright,brilliant and magnificent, 
especially the blues and dark reds, which, 
particularly when the sun shines through 
them, exceed every thing in splendour and 
beauty. This method continued a long 
time, and is very different in excellence of 
execution, according to the ability of the 
painters who furnished the pictures. In 
the very same age we find some very rude 
works, and others extremely elegant, which 
is the case at‘all times. In general the pic- 
tures are composed of single pieces joined 
together with lead; heads in particular, 
hands, and other parts again singly. De- 
signs in which whole figures stand on large 
plates of glass, are rare; and we ure in- 
clined to assume that there are none such 
in the-oldest period of glass-painting, but 
only in the second period: but to form a 
decisive opinion, a more general view of all 
the paintings, than we have yet obtained, 
isnecessary. Glowing colours, very thick 
glass, and-the most intimate combination 
of the glass with the painting, are the chief 
characteristics of this period. 

“The second period, from about the six- 
teenth century, has thinner glass, and far 
fainter colours; very seldom, and often not 
atall, the fine glow of the red and blue; all 
18 more flat and thin, and there is in par- 
ticular a great proportion of yellow, which 
was More easy to burnin. It is also a 
highly important circumstance, that the 
‘colours were burnt in on both sides; on 
the one is the blue colour, always alone; 





(this therefore must have been more or 
less capable of fusion ;) and on the other 
side, the other colours. In this period, we 
find also whole pictures on large plates of 
giass, without joining the single parts with 
lead; these are indeed rarer and more 
costly, but not so pleasing, because the co- 
lors are in general more faint. During 
this pericd the painters were chiefly en- 
gaged in painting armorial bearings. 

“ The third period is that of bad glass- 
painting, which still continues. Here the 
color covers the glass, and makes it 
opaque, or at least dull ; and in these and 
our works, the painting may be scratched 
off the glass. In proper glass-painting, 
on the contrary, the bright, transparent 
colour seems to pervade the whole glass. 
In the same manner as we are now able to 
give to glass a single colour, and to 
compose something of these different and 
durable colours ; so the ancients understood 
how to burn in a glass painting, with all 
its colours, into a single piece of glass, so 
that it formed all one mass. The trans- 
parency is very different, according as the 
colours are very dark or very light, and ac- 
cording as the white glass appears more in 
the painting, by removing the colour with 
the graver. If in colours that cover more, 
the glass has not remained properly trans- 
parent, yet italways permits a free passage 
to the light, the rays of whiclare brilliant- 
ly tinged by the colours. How have these 
works of an admirable, but lost art, been 
ill used, and what unhappy zeal is still dis- 
played in their destruction!” 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
OXFORD, Juxy 10. 

Thursday last the Right Kev. William 
Skinner, M.A. of Wadham College, and 
Bishop of Aberdeen, in Scotland, was ad- 
mitted Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 

The Rev. Francis Knight, M.A. of Mag- 
dalen Hall, was admitted Bachelor in 
Divinity. 

The Rev. John Wickham Griffith, B.A. 
and the Rev. Martin Stow, B.A. were ad- 
mitted Masters of Arts. 

William Hawkes Langley was admitted 
Batchelor of Arts. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

There have been splendid doings at Cam- 
bridge in consequence of the royal visit 
to the Commencement by the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester and the Princess 
Sophia. The festivities are not for our 
page, but we subjoin alist of the Degrees 
conferred, commencing Doctors and Mas- 
ters of Arts: 

Doctors 1n Divinity.—Rev. J. Banks 
Hollingworth, St. Peter’s College. — Rev. 
Tindal Thompson Walmsley, St. John’s 
College. 

Doctor 1n Crvit Law.—Robert Twiss, 
of Pembroke Hall. 

Doctors 1n Puysic.—George Freckleton, 
of Trinity College; William King, of Saint 
Peter’s College. 

Doctor 1x Music.—John Camidge, of 
Catherine Hall. 











Masters or Arts.—Of Jesus College; 
Charles Grove, J. Michael Brooke, Edward 
Seymour, Andoenus Reynolds, G. T. Tur- 
ner, W. T. Myers, Launcelot R. Brown.— 
Of St. John’s College; Joseph Mayor, T. 
Rivett Cornal, James Salisbury Dunn, 
James Bagge, J. Peter Henry Chesshyre, 
H. Downing Whittington, Francis Evans, 
George Fielding, John Jones, Richard Two- 
penny, J. Addison Carr, George Cookson, 
Thomas James, Wm. Lee, Hugh Welman 
Helyear, Edward Bushby, Charles Pluck- 
nell, J. James Blunt, Charles Atlay, Richard 
Jones Powell, Charles Beaufoy, William 
Andrews, John Rich, John Bell, John Stock, 
John Sturges Lievre, Mathew Barton, C. 
Mossop, Edward Reed, E. Fearon Bourke, 
J. Simpson Myers, Robert Downes. —Of 
Trinity College; John Lucy, Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, George Sowerby, William Hall, 
John Brand, Henry Blayds, Henry Milnes 
Thornton, William Pace, George Steven- 
son, William Whewell, Henry Parr Hamil- 
ton, John Philips Higman, Charles Ffrench 
Bromhead, Robert Sheepshanks, Julius 
Charles Hare, William J. Carver, George 
Beckett, Henry Broadley, W. A. Foley, 
Grant Allan, Charles M‘Niven, S. Austen, 
Charles Thomson, Thomas Henry Graham, 
Nicholas Wrixon, Wm. Valentine, Hugh 
Ker, J. Raper Himton, Ed. Elliott, W. L. 
Coghlan, J. Morgan Rice, J. Hutchinson, 
J. H. Bradney, W. J. S. Casborne, W. S, 
M‘Leary.—Of Caius College; J. Primatt 
Maud, Edward Jacob, T. Smith Turnbull, 
W. L. Wragge, George Boldero, R. Jones, 
A.S. Warner, John Grimwood, C. Jones. 
—Of Trinity Hall; §. Collet Ebden, L. 
L. T. Clarke, H. Lloyd Biden, Jonah 
Crossingham. — Of St. Peter’s College; 
Joseph Hudson, John Ellis, W. Moore 
Harrison, B. E. Johnson, Charles Bab- 
bage.—Of Emmanuel College; John Wel- 
ler, J. W. Armitage.—Of Christ Col- 
lege; John Graham, John Wilson, Henry 
Benson, F. Whichcote, H. White. — Of 
Magdalene College ; Marmaduke Lawson. 
—Of Clare Hall; W. Sandford, J. Rose 
Holden, Rich. Haggitt, V. M*Gie Torriano, 
J. W. Arnold, Samuel Symonds, G. A. 
Dawson, G.Therold, J. Stoddart, E. Semple. 
—Of King’s College; C. Bampfylde [aniell, 
J.T. Dampier, H.T, Dampier, J. T.Price, H. 
M.Wagner.—Of Pembroke Hall ; E. Dykes 
Boltan, Edwin Maddy, Charles Hardy.— 
Of Catherine Hall; J. Hopkins, G. Dixon. 
—Of Queen’s College; T. Tattershall, W. 
Michell.—Of Sidney Sussex College; W. 
B. Hayne, T. Mitchinson, W. Downes 
Willis, James Jenkyn.—Of Pembroke Hall; 
H. A. Tasker, H. Collison;—Of Corpus 
Christi College; H. Porcher, F. Lloyd, 
R. Matchett Law, George Day, J. Roberts, 
W. Hepworth, Joseph Brackenbury. 

After the creations the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant, of Magdalene College, was 
admitted to the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
in Civil Law. 

Docrors 1n Civit Law.—The Most 
Noble the Marquess of Buckingham, Earl 
of Roseberry, Lord Carrington, Lord Bray- 
brooke; Right Hon. John Beckett. 

Right Hon. the Earl De La Warr, M. A. 
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of Brasenose College, Oxford, admitted ad| _A heart more gen’rous, kind, and pure, _| To friendship thou did’st prove, ev'n in the — 
eundem of this University. Whose virtue, like the storing gold, hour for the b 
Masters or Arts.—Sir T. B. Lennard, | ,.-°™4 Pleasure’s subtiest flame endure ; When darkest frown’d my fate, and fiereey reduced 

’ .B. ’ 


. -?| That trying firefwhose Circean train blew | 

Bart., Hon, H. Scott Stopford, Sir Francis |g.) dee, thn chiteday otstkne te Vile. Misfortune’s bitter storm! I lack the pow pin he 
Sykes, Bart., Hon. R. J. Eden, Hon. George EE eR NE OL FIT EN To thank thee as I wish ;~peace to thy shade! of a far 
evill, Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., Bae his ie d sped the pa peint’s pray’t : Thou diedst at distance from me, and thy my ract 
Hon. E. G. Moore, Hon. Aug. Cavendish, Sweet was his course, tho’ quickly ion _. grave- avon match F 
Hon. George Spencer, Sir W. W. Wyon,|'y. iniidew blights the flow'r most fair. Rises on foreign shores ;—yet, oft convey very 800 





Bart. Hon. Sampson Eardley Eardley, Hon.| ap+ in hj ‘ stinenish’d ® Thither in Fancy’s magic car, I lave 
Arthur Calthorpe, Sir Culling Smith, Bart. “wacsamencrana Nl lie; With burning tears the spot, and, sighing, take th 


Mr. Charles Hatch, Fellow of King’s Col- | Ne’er must those buds of promise bloom, Would with thy life mine own had pas'4 when 














lege, was admitted Bachelor of Arts; Mr.| Which sparkled ere they met their doom, eiene? noise lik 
Beale Post, of Trinity Hall, Bachelor in] _ With all that charms affection’s eye,— Jo. 1819-- eee mouth, 
Civil Law; Mr. Allan Maclean, of Caius | High talent, piety, and truth, adie ae The c 
College, Bachelor in Physic. And wisdom’s meekness in the glow of youth. —_— saut—t 
‘olan Rev. John Duncalf, of St. John’s | So perish reap best, oe joyss— THE aaa Pag LONDON, the pup 
lege, was onSaturday admitted Bachelor | But, lo! the promise of the skies : | 
in Divinity ; Edward Lovell, of Jesus Col- Shines like py mga radiant bow, eee Te pm 
rd Polhill, of Trini efulgent.in the hour of woe : : 

sege, and Edward Polbili,.of Trinity Hall,| (The dem’ that. die io Christ shall rlee, seen it roe ype — 

an Corruptless rise,—immortal stand . <a ; roug 

bear ik (The purchase of his sacrifice) ae +s Devil.” sai rar te 
ORIGINAL POETRY. Eternally at God’s right hand.” He's a vicious Devil,” said one of my fF  insultt 
| [By Correspondents.] Be hnsh’d each sigh,—repress’d each tear, p raprismarin 08 ry = —— — OPPO “te 
aderenpents Nor think your Henry “sleepeth here ;” : Chong i words, 


to myself, burying my chin in a silk hand. and im 


Mr. ITOR.—The fi . : _| That flower whose perfumes still dispense . : 
idee the’ ae yan Sy pron Their sweets to memory’s aching sense, a we ae my = in. the the ura 
and excellent young man, Mr. Henry Graham, | BY Sharon's Rose redeem’d, shall soar, collar and capes of my travelling cos, | A) 
of York, who was studying architecture in | To bloom in Heaven, and die no more! Who is this vicious Devil? Isita | ; tha 
Italy at the time of his decease, have little to B.H. | crowned head, a statesman, abisbop,oran | haps, f 


inquisitor? “ He kicks like hell,” con | though’ 


recommend them to a place in your admi-| * Not wholly undistinguished, since, pre-|ticueq this fashionable clic: ae ti 


rable Journal, save the really affecting cir-| vious to his departure for Italy, the beautiful 





cumstance which awakened them, and the|and unique little church of Skelton, near pillory cravat, Osbaldiston tie, and horse 4 + 
Cppertunity they give of adding a new proof | York, was not only repaired, but its interior collar cape just appeared by the glimpse of J 
of the great attention shown to British artists|entirely formed from his drawings, and the moon; “ but I'll cure him of it,” This judge 
} in Italy. Such was the kindness and respect | finished under his eye, in a manner which | put the matter on a different footing; and But, £ 
paid to the talents, endearing qualities, and | proved the superiority of his talents—it is|1 now discovered that this animal, who F \ hotse? 
unobtrusive but solid virtwes.of this excellent | now their monument. considered himself quite the -thing, was ‘a deal 
young man (son of the Rev. T. Graham), that talking of a kicking horse to his conceited ly 3) 
his faneral was attended by theymagistrates . HOME, SWEET HOME! vis & vis. “I took the shine pretty. well out swap’ 


d ilies of VIS. t 
a oa ant age = fe Marios, Some love to range the world’s wide round, of him in the Park tother day ; but he anda 














with him from Rome. Some court the ¢ity’s giddy charms, }was so covered with white-froth, that I him, 2 
Some list the trumpet’s clanging sound, was ashamed to ride him home; and I (I -wish 
‘He stood upon Italian ground, Joy’d at the thoughts of war’s alarms;— |saw Peter Sham,(a real nobleman) smile though 
The land so lov’d and so renown’d, Ambition’s arts and Pleasure’s smiles as I passed him. By the bye, did you sel - Hers 
| (To which young Genius fondly hies With deep distrust I cautions flee, the black horse to the parson ?” his bac 
As to her earthly paradise,) And Glory’s vain deceitful wiles, The vis a vis, a thing as thin as a:rush letters, 
And beaming on his raptur’d view For home, sweet home, is all to me! light, but not half so luminous, took a upon 
Imperial Rome arose ; Fond hopes of wealth, vain dreams of ease, | hi hi rfumed handkerchief from its nose fian on 
To each entrancing day-dream true, Of future riches, future rest, : i ir 1 “oh! d—n -him, yeh? a 
‘ Which wooed him from repose, And all that Fancy’s self can please a eee oot no See ae 
‘And waken’d in his bounding heart Fill the void cho oF man Lo am Which, thought I, is it—the clergyman or give m 
‘The noblest energies of art. . They seek the busy haunts of life P the horse?—is he an enemy to ee . | aswel 
Young, ardent, gentle, and refin’d, Explore the desert, brave the'sea, state? ae least _ . quer? “e a po 
Embued with classic wisdom’s lore, For these they join in worldly strife, state of society; tor he had his Dac nile md 
Ah! well could his capacious mind But home, sweet home, is all to me ! upon an old man, whilst a favorite milk- wife. 
Enjoy the Eternal City’s store,— Scanlan t ieiees iliiiel ill pebiinhiten | white terrier sat on his knee, the odour of we shi 
Thiat store, whose very ruins show That clines Gronadl m tof heatti which was offensive to all in the coach venier 
‘Man’s mightiest powers of weal, or woe! My M's smile oh rh ant’s kiss. F save himself and friend, who were close w who ce 
Who would not gaze, as Henry gazed, whet purer joys bed life impart ‘i an open window; the one applying the come | 
On domes by deathless Fame.emblazed ? Content with what my God has given Barcelona handkerchief perfumed to excess, | any sh 
‘Who would not weep, as Henry wept, I live what others wish to be ; J and: the other incessantly plugging his | — we cot 
O’er shrines where early martyrs slept ? oying earth and hoping Heaven nostrils with Prince’s mixture, and } (Not a 
And thence with melting bosom fy, a home, sweet home, is all to me ! ping no small quantity over the dress of 8 which 
On that far-distant home to rest y = x 
‘To meet a father’s smiling eye, July, 1810. . VIGANUS. ‘} very pretty woman. . — 
And glad a mother’s anxious breast ? Eig “ Perhaps,” said she, “ the gar “B 
Whose souls in sympathy would melt SONNET © dow may be.unpleasant to you, thoul, 
With all he saw od all he felt, On Contemplating the Miniature of a Friend, |* herself with much ur anity to 9 such a 
Ah, Naples! were thy beauteous bay, * ecently deceased. “ Not in the least,” replied 1, pet the sure, i 
Thy ing mount’s terrific pride, Yes! I have felt of life that weariness serene ey wu. fat methis was po ; 
Thy skies, where cloudless s play, | Which will, at times; steal o’er a hapless few, ret ru py every y right to do) 
nly beheld to be denied? Crushing all hopes of bliss ;—but, while f{ neralising more than he had a r nam- 
Alas! the traveller only found press ay —every body likes free air.” “Not you you w 
His grave in thy “po ground! Thine image to my heart, I can review - free air,” said I to myself. “ But, continued some 
But never shall that ‘enfold |My sad career with smiles, to think how true} he, “ what did the cushion-thumpergive yo being 
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\ horse? ‘for if so, we; might make a deal— 








for the black ?.” “ Eighty,” replied the man 
reduced by stays and by dissipation to a 
Slender Billy. “« Eighty; and a d—d bad bar- 

‘n he has; I never had him a week out 
of afarrier’s hands. But have you seen 
my racer? I expect him to be able to 
match Filho da Puta (son of a—thought I) 

goon: he has the giftof the go [ can 
assure you; and I think I shall be able to 
take the’ conceit out ef young W—b—] 
when he sees him.” Here an insipid 
noise like a laugh issued from the insect’s 
mouth, P . 

he old gentleman uested a pinch of 
Fe nees hint that the dog, oak as 
the puppies, was offensive. It was given 
silently, haughtily, and with a looking 
down upon, which from a dunce to a man 
of letters, (for 1 found out afterwards 
through the coachman that the old gentle- 
man was a learned Professor,) I felt as an 
insult to good sense and decorum. 

“T can assure you, (much stress on the 
words, and delivered with as much weight 
and importance as if they had come from 
the uracle of Delphos,) that W-—-b—1 isa 

ime judge of a horse (rare quality, thought 

' "he has dealt (not honestly per- 

fur if hehas, he is a rare horse-dealer, 
thought I) so extensively that there’s no 
taking him in. (Not into the coach, said I 
= ; we have enough of this cast 

dy). He is much about as good a 
jodge of horse flesh as any in England. 
But, {-say, are you tived of your Tilbury 


‘a deal of nonsensical conversation proba- 

ivi) Ewould either buy him of you, or 
swap the hack which I ride to cover with, 
anda péinter for him, or toss you up for 
him, throwing something into the scale.” 
(i-wish were thrown out of the coach, 


) 

' Here the lady, on whom the one turned 
his-back, and who sat opposite the man of 
letters, who was squeezed, and looked down 
upon, and incommoded by the Dandy ruf- 
fan and the terrier, spoke in a mild tone. 
“Upon my word, my dear, you scarcely 
give me room to breathe.” “ Why d—n it,” 
answered he, “ Jane, you take up as much 
room asa coach and six.” This gallant 
ct proved to me that she was his 

wife. “ But, (without yielding an inch,) 
we shall soon be out of this leathern con- 
venience, (the coach, how witty!) And 
who could have thought that it would have 
come on 46 rain like hell, (never heard of 
any s r-but one of fire there,) and that 
we could not havecomeout in Telegraph?” 
(Not a stage'coach but a break-neck thing, 
which this monkey explained to his stable 
companion, that he drove ‘as 2 Tandem.) 
“But, T say, will you deal? upon my 
thoul,” (one scarcely ‘could suppose that 
such a being had a soul, but athoul, to be 
sute,isadifferent affair, —“ upon my thoul, 
M so eat up (lacky’ had it been so) by 
s and dogs, that I imutht pull in,” (ati- 
nam—thought [! would te my lucky stars 
you would pull in that thilly tongue!) Here 
Some conversation occurred as to time 


animals who set no value on it), and as to 
a brood mare and a shooting pony, and 
other quadrupeds, their favorites and fit 
companions. 

We had now travelled eight miles to- 
gether, and stopped at the end of Richmond 
town, The coachman let down the step, 
and I offered to hand out the lady ; but she 
said that her husband and she were going 
farther. The old gentleman and I ex- 
changed a plain “ good night,” and a bow. 
I now perceived a little Frenchman 
emerge from a corner where he had been 
compressed by the action of the ruffian 
and terrier against the body of the coach, 
too heavy for the foreigner, who resigned 
himself to a half-faced-about position, and 
either dropped asleep or pretended to do 
so. A lantern was brought out, by the 
light of which I saw a hat of the French 
cut, a coat very unlike the fabrique of a 
Criddle, or an Artis,a spencer, out of date in 
England, and a huge parapluie. The bold- 
est ruffian burst out in a laugh; and, 
whilst his dug barked at the exotic plant, 
affected to quiz him, winking at his vis a 
vis, and saying, in barbarous French, “ bon 
soir, Monseer.” The little Frank, more 
awake, and more retaliating than the rep- 
tile might have expected, replied, “ Bon 
soir, Monsieur Cheval,” and, shrugging his 
shoulders in pity and compassion, went off 
whistling “ Le premier pas.” 

I reflected, as I walked along to my 
friend’s house, that ifthis was his first step 
in: England, it was not very well calculated 
to give him a favorable impression of the 
country ; and I blushed, in silence, for my 
countrymen. What must a stranger, if he 
understood ‘the dialogue betwixt these 
things, think of English manners ? If not, 
how proud, how haughty, how ignorant of 
the forms of society, and how brutal must 
their deportment appear to him! As for 
myself, my disgust. was at its meridian ; 
and in point of amusement, or company, I 
certainly should have been just as well off 
with the horses on the outside of the coach 
as I was with these asses in the inside of 
it, Atall events the silence of the former 
would have been far preferable to the 
empty prattle of the latter, to 

Tae Hermit tn Lonvon. 





THE DRAMA. 





Covent Garvsx.—This Theatre closed 
on Monday with Hamlet, and a sort of Olla 
Podrida of Pantomimic scenes from Mother 
Goose, Gulliver, &c. bespoke for the clas- 
sical entertainment of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, who arrived after the 
play was over. Grimaldi was great in 
all his grins; and about as. inferior a 
show of singers chaunted God save the 
King as were ever seen on any stage. The 
audience however made up the deficiency 
by patriotic demonstrations; and if the 
principal musicians are not to be expected 
at the end of the year, it is pleasant at 
least to see that the Theatre is still loyal to 
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Mr. Young’s Hamlet seemed to excite 
an uncommon interest, not only by its 
inherent excellence, but, probably, from 
the feeling that it would be a long time 
befure the admirable histrionic talents of 
that gentleman were again displayed before 
a London audience. The rude scene with 
Ophelia; the play scene; all the colloquies 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; and, 
in chief, the closet scene, were finely and 
powerfully performed. We never witness- 
ed any thing superior to the mode in which 
Hamlet, at its close, as it were postponed 
the repentant embrace offered by his mo- 
ther, till deeds as well as words ‘should 
bear witness to her riven and contrite heart. 
The exquisite modulation of Mr. Young’s 
voice gives effect to all that his cultivated 
judgment dictates; and he presents a rare 
combination of physical qualities, shaped 
for the stage by a refined discrimination, 
never forgetful of propriety for a single in- 
stant. It is with great diffidence therefore 
that we express our opinion in by rire 
to any of his conceptions, but we do think 
that the latter passages of the philosophical 
but spirited Soliloquy “To be—or not to 
be,” wrought up as it is by climax into a 
Philippic against the abuses of the times, 
ought to be delivéréd with more force and 
passion. Mr. Young’s replies too (an al- 
most universal fault in acting, arising from 
a knowledge beforehand of what is to be 
‘said, which does not happen in natural and 
spontaneous dialogue), sometimes appeared 
to follow too sharply upon the precedent 
Speakér.—With these shght and question- 
able exceptions, his Hamlet is one df the 
nohiest efforts on the stage, 

We ought not to omit the mention of 
Blanchard’s’ Polonius, certainly as effec- 
tive a representation of that much criticised 
character as we ever saw, Indeed this ex- 
cellent actor does every thing in his own 
peculiar way, and always well. Of indiffe- 
rent parts he makes much, and never by 
any chance oversteps the bounds of discre- 
tion to the offence of our understanding. 
Even his farce is without buffoonery ; and 
so chaste, yet so humorous, is his general 
style, that we never see him without plea- 
sure—because he always reminds us that 
he is one of the most original and pure 
comedians of our day, The other parts 
require few valedictory comments. Chap- 
man, like Claudius, is a very bad King ; 
Miss Mathews, a pretty but not a cut 
ciently polished or elevated Ophelia; Mrs. 
Connor, 2 Queen of tinsell and muslin to 
the monarch of shreds and. patches; Mr. 
Egerton a substantial ghost; Mr. Abbott 
as respectable a Laertes as is possible ; Mr, 
Farley a quaint and coxcombical Osrick ; 
and Mr. J. Russell a well-waistcoated, but 
not a richly gifted grave-digger. 

At the end of the Play, Mr. Fawcett 
delivered, with “ good accent and 
discretion,” the usual address at the conclu- 
sion of a season. The proprietors briefly 
and neatly praised themselves for all the 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and lighter 
pieces, which they have brought out, and 








being no object (this I could believe from 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND | 
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as to render this a highly successful and 
prosperous year. 

For our critical parts, wishing neither 
to quarrel with the very judicious mana- 
gers who have found out and selected 
these delightful productions, nor with the 
still more judicious Public which they have 
charmed, we must confess that it had not, 
before Mr. Fawcett told us so in the name 
of the Proprietors, struck us that the 
Drama had made any very brilliant advance 
during the period alluded to. Not one 
sterling new Play has been brought for- 
ward; and, disguise it how we may, blame 
whom we will, managers, the age, the diffi- 
culty of access to the stage, the poverty of 
literary genius,—this single fact 1s a whole 
volume of condemn- (we were going to em- 
ploy the gentle green-room phrase of dam-) 
nation. Till the wholesome epoch returns, 
that we can congratulate ourselves on hav- 
ing seen a really splendid tragedy or a 
genuine comedy, we must defer our exul- 
tations over the glorious achievements of 
the dramatic art. We allow, however, 
great praise to Covent Garden for its exer- 
tions in getting up its tragedies with such 
combination of talents, as O’Neill, Young, 
C. Kemble, Macready, Abbott, &c. and 
in the Musical department, (of which 
the performance of Don Juan afforded a 
Perfect proo*’,) for much, although not 


complete, attention to costume, for most} i 


gorgeous scenery and decoration, and for 
a multitude of attempts to bring forward 
new and pleasing entertainments, Its 
farces, principally from the French, have 
been justly well received; and the race of 
mimickry with which the Town appears tu 
be at present more charmed than with any 
thing else, has not failed to be as vigor- 
ously contested as means would admit. 
Upon the whole it has exhibited the only 
specimens of what a national theatre ought 
to exhibit, intermixed it is true with some 
follies, which it may plead the folly of the 
times to justify. 

Encouisu Opera Houst.—Two novelties 
have been produced at the quondam Ly- 
ceum since our last: “ Sel; tee oar or 
the Maid of the Cottage,’ on Monday; 
and “ One, Two, Three, Four, Five, By 
Advertisement,” on the Saturday preced- 
ing. First, of the last in order of produc- 
tion, and the former in order of our enume- 
ration. Self-Sacrifice is a Melodrama, in 
which compound word we presume every 
species of dramatic absurdity to be gene- 
rally included. This piece is no exception 
to the rule, “Playing whose end (both) 
at the first (and now), was (and is), to 
hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature,” 
&c. (we quote Shakspeare parenthetically, 
for the modern reading must omit all the 
words so enclosed or else the immortal 
bard would be made to have written non- 
sense)—playing, we say, or nature, must 
have altered confoundedly if Melodrama 
be allowed to hold this reflective mirror. 
Nothing can be more miserable if the 
“ very age and body of the time,” has “his 
form and pressure” thus exhibited. A 


cottage girl is about to be married to a 





Count widower, who has a son by a for-" 
mer marriage: the child is stabbed on the 
nuptial morning by the supposed father of 
the girl, to which deed she is a witness, 
and, though about to suffer death herself 
as the criminal, suspected upon strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, she prefers a shame- 
ful end to the betrayal of her guilty parent. 
Dungeons, escapes, dangers, drawbridges, 
storms on shore, and tempests at sea 
ensue; the real father arrives, and the 
murderer is shot, and all who live, live 
happy. It may be remembered that this 
plot served at Drury Lane last season for 
a similar species of drama, under the title 
(we believe) of The Heroine, or the Daugh- 
ter’s Courage, and the only difference be- 
tween the two is that at the English 
Opera House, it is rendered more ridicu- 
lous by the introduction of songs, and of a 
company of beggars (ready made for the 
Jovial Crew), and just a trifle less impro- 
bable by not bringing the child to life 
again after it is dead, and buried witha 
marble monument over its grave! Most 
outrageous stage-trick in the assassin, (not 
the fault of the actor, T. P. Cooke, but of 
the author,) much twining of the body of 
Miss ‘Kelly, some airs by Pearman and 
Miss Love, an unintelligible comic song by 
Harley, the king of the beggars, (who 
“1 really to make himself understood 
if he means to produce any comic effect, 
besides what his “‘ damnable mouthmak- 
ing” may do in the gallery,) and attempts 
at pathos, as mawkish and disgusting as 
the situations are caricatured and unnatu- 
ral, complete the pretensions of this silly 
‘piece of mummery. 

The entertainment of One, Two, Three, 
&c. is a contrivance to display the imita- 
tions of various actors, by a Mr. John 
Reeve. A foolish old man advertises for 
a husband for his pretty daughter, Sophia, 
(Miss Stevenson, who to do her justice 
looked the character exactly for a lady so 
circumstanced as to want a person in that 
re te dg and Harry Alias assumes seve- 
ral parts to answer the advertisement. He 
mimicked Farren in Sir Peter Teazle, Har- 
ley in Dr. Endall, Munden in Sam Dabbs, 
and Matthews in An Actor of All Work, 
in which he introduced imitations of Kean, 
Liston, and others. We are ashamed to 
refer to the passage from Hamlet already 
quoted in this critique; but as this sort of 
buffooning of peculiarities has become so 
attractive to the public, we cannot blame 
the managers of this theatre for trying to 
fill their purses by the same means as those 
resorted to by their greater son 
raries. Mr. Reeve is a rather coarse but 
clever mimick. He seems to prove how 
far this art may be acquired so as to be 
made amusing, by persons of inferior ta- 
lents. No doubt every Theatre in Lon- 
don will soon have its mime, and we may 
expect this sort of puppet-show work 
wherever we go. As there are better, so 
will there be many worse than our present 
subject, who has caught many points 
about those whom he has made his models, 
and pourtrays them very ludicrously, We 





a 
thought his copy after Kean by far the 
most successful : in the others the fing 
touches were wanting to perfect Pictures 
in which the rough outline was laughab} 
correct. He was much applauded, and 
has since filled the house at half Price 
which is more than Self-Sacrifice would 
ever do, if the doors were thrown open 
gratis. 

Hay Market Tueatre.—The Haymak. 
ing company, under the management of 
Mr. Terry, commenced a six weeks’ season 
on Tuesday. The Soldier’s Daughter, g 
very poor play, was the initiatury piece, 
and Mrs. Edwin the hervine. Her comedy 
is loud and broad; that which, supposing 
Mrs. Jordan tu be superfine cloth, might 
be called drugget. Except the extraor. 
dinary actress just alluded to, we never 
yet saw one of “a certain age,” upon 
whom romping manners, a_hoydenish 
exuberance of spirit, and a girlish forward. 
ness did not sit ill, and cause more of 
dislike than of pleasure to spectators, 
After the play,.the interlude of Lovery 
Quarrels was performed, and Mrs. Gibbs 
and Russell were admirably humorous, 
The latter seems especially at home in this 
little Theatre ; a sure test, in our opinion, 
of the sterling qualities of his acting. 

A new farce entitled Wet Weather, 
closed the Jabours of the evening, and was 
certainly congenial to the circumstances of 
the atmosphere outside, for it rained tor 
rents. This whimsical production is said 
to be the first attempt of a juvenile author, 
and to have the rare merit of not bei 
taken from the French. It is on both 
these accounts worthy of the most favor 
able criticism. But it does not stand in 
need of favour ; for it is really a smart and 
entertaining thing, with a general hue of 
equivoque thrown over it, and some happy 
jeux de mots which excite much laughter, 
The only original character is a Sir Onesi- 
phorus Puddefat (Liston), who, by conceal- 
ing a will in a drawer, instead of burning 
it, tries to secure his cousin Emily (Mis 
Beaumont) in marriage; but the lady 
prefers Captain Bromley (Jones), ani, 
through the agency of Tim, an intriguing 
servant (J. Russell), ultimately succeeds in 
the match of her choice. Sir Onesiphorus 
is a stupid Hampshire boor, who having 
succeeded to a large fortune comes to Lon- 
don, and studies all kinds of gentleman 
like accomplishments, such as dancing, 
fencing, boxing, riding the Yglocipat 
&c. In language he is a male. Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, cannot “ exasperate” (aspirate) 
the letter A, and talks of “ Yeomanry 
corpses manuring all over the field,’ 
and is guilty of many similarly lud:- 
crous mis-usages of the English tongue. 
In Liston’s hands such a character was 
sure card; and he plays it with the most 
grave and efficient drollery. Jones’ part 
isnot so prominent; but he does every 
thing for it. J. Russell’s Tim ranks him 
very high in the line to which it belongs 
and he delivers its points with great sut 
cess. When Sir Onesiphorus asks what 
he is to do with the Cocoa-tree Club when 
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he marries; the answer is, “ As Hercules 
did.” “ Why, what did he do?”“ Oh! he 

ve up his Club?” This good joke told 
well, as did several others; for instance, 
on pistols being, like other articles, called 
Mantons, after their maker, it is observed 
that a pair of silver candlesticks may by 
the same rule be called Messrs. Rundle 
and Bridge! Miss Beaumont acquitted 
herself'in a lively style ; and the farce has 
been performed every night to applaud- 
ing, and, what is better, to laughing audi- 
ences. 

On Thursday Mr. Warde played Reu- 
ben Glenroy, in the equally indifferent 
play with the opening one, Town and 
Country. His voice is rather harsh, and 
we thought his manner too sententious, 
and at least one of his feet in the stilt of 
tragedy, where there was no blank verse 
tohalt forit. But, upon the whole, he 
approved himself an actor of great merit. 
Miss E. Blanchard was a very interesting 
Emily Somers, and bids fair to become an 
ornament to the stage, when study and 
experience mature the powers which, while 
yet so young, she evinces, Terry’s Cosey 
was comfortable, and the rest of the list 
ably filled. 

The excessive heat of this house, when 
well attended, and the near and gross 
noise of the lobby, disturbing the whole of 
the boxes, and offending all decency, are 
great drawbacks upon the attendance of 
respectable company. To us it looked 
more like one great bagnio than a public 
thearre, 

. Surrey Tueatre. — The favourable 
mention which we last made of the new 
pieces at this theatre, on the report of 
a friend, we have now to repeat, and 
strengthen from our own observations. 
“Montrose” is an animated and interesting 
drama. The scene where Major Dalgetty is 
examined by Argyle, is extremely well ma- 
naged; and that where the Major detects 
the disguised visitor in his prison, and 
compels him to change situations with him, 
ee the most powerful effect. In both, 
itzwilliam acquits himself with infinite 
humour and address. We could wish Mr. 
Dibdin had allowed himself more time 
when adapting the Bride of Lammermoor 
to the stage. Had he done so, and produ- 
ted a three instead of a two act piece, we 
think he would in the end have had no 
cause to regret the delay occasioned by 
the additional labour. The character of 
Caleb Bulderston as indicated in the novel, 
drawn out in ludicrous incident by his 
whimsical efforts to conceal his master’s 
poverty, and certain duleful mishaps con- 
trived to betray it, might have operated 
More successfully on the risible muscles 
of a Surrey audience. Taking “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor” as we find it, though 
we have too many evidences of the haste 
iwhich it was written, it is well entitled 
to the success it enjoys. The main inci- 
dents of the romance are skilfully drama- 
tised: the Master of Ravenswood retains 
all. his importance on the stage in ihe able 
hands of Huntley ; while the impetuous 
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warmth of the Laird of Bucklaw is depicted 
with appropriate animation by Watkins. 
Both pieces called forth the most fervent 
shouts of applause, and with “ The Siege 
of Troy,” furnish out a most sumptuvus 
evening entertainment. 








VARIETIES. 


We have a letter, requesting us not to 
publish an account of a brewer, who has 
unfortunately killed a person, by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol. With this 
we comply, for one good reason, that we 
never insert any thing of the kind; and, 
as for the brewers generally, we, as drink- 
ers, like to have nothing to do with them, 
nor, as critics, do they come under our 
cognizance, except when they kill scienti- 
fically, by substituting chemical prepara- 
tions for malt and hops. Of these com- 
pounds, we should be glad if we could give 
a full and accurate description; though it 
is certainly to the credit of our London 
manufacturers, that they pay annual sala- 
ries to the best chemists for their regular 
advice, and employ the best druggists, who 
deal on reasonable terms! ! 

Mr. Elliston is, we understand, the new 
lessee of Drury-lane Theatre. 

A wealthy merchant in H——, who had 
become bankrupt, was met, some time 
after his misfortune, by a friend, who asked 
him how he was going on? “Pretty well,” 
said he, “I am upon my legs again.” 
‘How! already?’ “ Yes; I have been ob- 
liged to part with my coach and horses, 
and must now walk.” 

Rep Snow.—Mr. Francis Bauer, from a 
number of accurate observations, with 
microscopes of great power, on the red 
snow, in a melted state, from Baffin’s bay, 
pronounces the colouring matter to be a 
new species of uredo (a minute fungus), to 
which he proposes to give the name ni- 
val’s. ‘ 

Frour.—The purity of flour may be part- 
ly ascertained by grasping a handful, and 
squeezing it for half a minute, when if 
laid even roughly on a table it will pre- 
serve its form. If adulterated it soon falls 
down; especially if the adulteration, in- 
stead of whiting, be ground stones, bones, 
or plaster of Paris. 2. Dip the forefinger 
and thumb into a little sweet oil, and 
take up a small quantity of flour between 
them; if pure,it may be rubbed for an 
length of time and will not become ad- 
hesive, but if mixed with whiting it soon 
becomes putty: if pure it also becomes 
dark coloured, but if impure is very little 
altered by the oil. 3. Lemon juice, or 
vinegar, will also detect the presence of 
whiting by the agitation produced in the 
flour: pure flour produces no particular 
effect with these fluids. 

Or. From Pumpxins.—The seeds of 
pumpkins afford abundance of excellent oil, 
which is said to.burn well, give more 
light, and last longer, with less smoke, 
than other oil. The cake from which it is 





pressed, is good feeding for cattle. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JULY, 1819. 
Thursday, 15.—Thermometer from 46 to 68. 
Barometer from 30,24 to 30,18. 
Wind NE. 2.—Variable weather ; at times 
clear, and at times cloudy. 
Friday, 16.—Thermometer froth 43 to 70. 
Barometer from 30,20 to 30,19. 
Wind NE and N.— Morning and noon clou- 
dy; the rest of the day generally clear. 
Saturday, 17.—Thermometer from 45 to 72. 
Barometer from 30,17 to 30,23. 
Wind WbS and NW.—Clouds generally 
passing ; clear at times; some heavy rain in 
the afternoon. 
Sunday, 18.—Thermometer from 52 to 73. 
Barometer from 30,19 to 30,10, 
Wind SW. 2.—Generally cloudy, sunshine 
at times. 
Rain fallen, 125 of an inch. 
Monday, 19.—Thermometer from 53 to 76. 
Barometer from 29,87 to 29,66. 
Wind SW. 2.—Clouds passing generally ; 
rain in the evening. 
Tuesday, 20.—Thermometer from 53 to 76. 
Barometer from 29,51 to 29,52. 
Wind SE. and SW. 1.—Overcast ; sunshine, 
faint at times ; heavy rain most of the after- 
noon. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 21.—Thermometer from 47 to 59. 
Barometer from 29,67 to 29,92. 
Wind NbE. 4.—Cloudy ; rain at times. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch and 05 of an inch, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.S. will perceive, that in the first sentence 
of The Bride of Lammermoor, “they” and 
“their” cannot relate to “ narratives,” because 
they (the narratives) have become public; but 
the secret has not. We could have pointed out 
several other gross grammatical errors; but few 
works are free from them; and we confess with 
shame, that even our own notice to F.S. last 
week, was an example of carelessness in this 
respect, 

Our friends must really have patience with 
us, and believe, in many instances, that the un- 
avoidable delays in meeting their wishes, are no 
relinquishment of our impartial intentions. 

*,* Not yet having quite recovered our sys- 
tem of regularity after being burnt out, we must 
claim indulgence for many omissions of original 
and contributed articles this week. Hencefor- 
ward we shall go on more smoothly. 








This day was published, price 4s, 6d. bound, 
The Seventh Edition of 
‘THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITH- 
metician ; containing several new and useful Im- 
provements, adapted to the use of Schools and Private 
Tuition, By Thomas Keith. Revised and Corrected. 
Printed for G, and W. B. Whittaker; Longman, Hurst, 
and Co., Baldwin and Co., Scatchard and Co., Boosey 
and Sons; R. Fenner; and Edwards and Co. London ; 
and Wilson and Sons, York.—Of whom may be had, by 
the same Author, 
A Key to the above, price 5s. 6d. bound. 





Just published in One Vol. 8vo. with Sixteen Etchings, 
price 8s 6d. boards, The Third Edition of 
A NARRATIVE OF THE BRITON’S 
Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island ; including an interest 
ing Sketch of the present State of the Brazils, and of 
Spanish South America.—By Lieut. J. Shillibeer, R.N. 
illustrated with sixteen Etchings by the Author, from 
Drawings on the spot. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria~ 
Lane. Of whom may be had, lately published, 
A Cruize; or, Three Months on the Continent. By 
a Naval Officer, embellished with coloured Engravings. 





Tn 8yo. price 8s. boards. 






(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


Mr. West's Exhibition.. 
E great ‘Picture DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter’s First Sermon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabas turning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the im- 
mediate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, at No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, 





New Picture of London, 
With cumerous Views, Map and Plan, price 9a. 
or with the Costume, 12s bound, the third edition 
LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE of LONDON; ; 
or, A View of the Political, Religious, Medical, 
Literary, Municipal, Commercial, and Moral State of 
the British Metropolis: presenting a brief and tami- 


, Just published, 





nous Guide to the Stranger, on all ted 
with general Information, Business, or Amusement. 
This work possesses a decided superiority over every 
—— The most recent and coprect informa- 
ged in systematic order, th plates are en- 





every day from ten tillfive. C.SMART,S ¥ 


SHRIMP BOYS, CROMER. By W. Col- 

lins, A.R.A. A Print, etched by Mr. Collins, and 
engraved by Mr. Ward, A.R.A. from a Picture in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Heathcote, Bart. M. P. will be 
published this day by Francis Collins, 11, New Caven. 
dish Street, Portland Place. Prints 7s. Gd. Proofs 15s. 


Mr. Owen’s Public Meeting. 

AT the particular request of the Committee 

appointed by the General Meeting held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 26th of June; to investigute 
Mr. OWEN'S PLAN for the Relief of the Poor, the 
Public Meeting advertised to be held et the City of 
London Tavern, on Monday next, the 19th inst. is post- 
poned to Monday, the ‘26th’ instant, when the Chair 
will be taken by His Royal Highness the Duke of Keat, 
at 12 o'clock precisely. 


BOOKS. LATELY PUBLISHED. 


To Schools. 
Just ished, Price 2s. bound, 
A SERIES ‘OF QUESTIONS, adapted to 
Dr. Valpy’s Greet Grammar. 
By S. R. Aldhouse. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, AveMatis- 
lane. Of whom may be had, a Schoo! Catalogue. 


Mr. Canning. 

On the First of August wilt be published, price @s. Bd. 
embellished & fipe Portrait of Mr, Canning, the 
First Number, i, Of a New Volume of the 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and Li- 


terary Panorama.—Contents :—I. ‘Mextoirs of the 

















Right Hon. George Canning.—LI. On the present state | 


of the British Monarchy, and the critical circumstances 
of the Royal Famify, in regard to the Succession.— 
IIT. Present State of Literature atid the Arts in Dublin. 
IV. Thephilesophy of Domestic Econemy.—V. On the 
various .species of Mania. —VI, Mr. Buckingham’s 
Travels in Palestine, in 1816.—VII. Thoughts on the 
Weather, by Professor Bode.—VIII. Remarks on the 
Life of the late Dr. Walcot.—IX. A Frenchman’s Ac- 
count of England in the 17th Century.—X. Historical 
and descriptive account of Christ’s Hospital.—XI. Cle- 
ical Habits—XIT. Who was Junius? (No. 3.)— 
XITI, On Geology and Mineral Meps.—XIV. Account 
of a Tiger and Lion Hunt, in Hindostan, by the Mar- 
chioness of Hastings.—XV. The Highlander.—XVI. 
Falionable Phraseology.—XVII. Gothic Architecture. 
—XVILI. Nugz Literarie.— XX. Chinese Cielty,— | ™* 
XX. Vision of Charles L1.—XXI. The Poor Laws,— 
XXII. The Southwark Bridge-—X XIII, The Comet.— 
XXIV. Observations on Lord Byron’s Don Juan and 
Mazeppa.—XXV. Tales of My Landlord, Third Series, 
XXXVI. Mission to Ashanter,-—XXVII. Mr. Carey’s 
Exposition.—_XXVILII. The Royal Academy.—X XIX. 
Varieties, Literary and Philosophical.— XXX. The 
Universities, and Learned Societies of Russia —XXXt. 
Italian Literary Journals.—XXXII. Rural Economy. 
—XXXIIM. Original Poetry—XXXIV. The Drama.— 
XXXV..New Inventions and Discoveries.—XXXVI. 
Public Societies. —XX XVII. Digest of Political Events. 
—XXXVIII. Review of the Late Session of Parliament. 
—XXXIX. New Arts.—XL. Reports, Literary, Agri- 
cultural, Commercial,:and Meteorological.—X Ll. Do- 
mestic and Foreign Occurrences, Obituary, écc.— XLII. 
Minor Correspondence. 

London: Printed tor Henry Colburn, Conduit-street, 
Bell, and Bradfute, Edinburgh; - John Cusiming, 


Dublin; and sold by every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. 








SEES: aie tent Saunes and the whole exhibits a 
faithfyl picture of the British Metropolis. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, where may be 
had a great variety of useful Books for Travellers on the 
Continent. 





To Schools. 
Jast published, price 3s, bound, the Seventh Edition of 


LATIN EXERCISES; or, EXEMPLA 
PROPRIA: being English Sentences, translated 
from the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules 
in Syntax; to be again translated into the Latin Lan- 
guage 
By the Rev. George Whittaker, A.M. 
Late Master of the Grammar School in Southampton. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
2. A Key to the abore, price @s. sewed. 
3. A Concise Introduction to the Latin Language, 
12mo. the Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. bound. 
4. Phedii et Esopi Fabule Selectz, ad usum Tiro- 
bum Accommodetes. 1@mo. Fourth Edition, price 2s. bd. 
5. Grammatical Figures, and a System of Rhetoric ; 
illustrated by Examples of Classical Authority, for the 
use of Senior Forms in Grammar Schools, Second 
Edition, price 1s, 6d. bound. 
6. British Chronology; or, An Bypitome of the Fis- 
tory of England. The Fourth Editien, price 2s. beund. 
Also a te School Catalog 








-To Schovis 
_ Fust poblishéd, 19s. 6d. Svo. bound, 


(OMERI ILIAS. A NEW EDITION, 

with English Notes. 

Printed by A. J, Vaipy,.and.sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
Lackington and Co.; C. F. and J. Rivington, London; 
Macredie and Co. Edinburgh; Cumming and Co. Dub- 
jin; and all other Booksellers. 


Of the same may be had, bound, 

Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, $s. 6d.— 
Horace, no Notes, $s. 6d.—A Neat Edition of Virgi}, 
18mo. Third Edition, 4s.—The same, with English 
Notes, from Delphin, &c. no Interpretatio, Ts. 6d,— 
The same with Heyne's Text, aud Delphin Netes; no 
Interpretatio, 10s. 6d. ;—Homer's Iliad, from the Text 
of Heyue, 7s.—Elegantiz Latina, 4s, 6d.—Greek Gram- 

mar, 6s. 6d-—Latin Grammar, . 6¢.—Belectus Sen- 
tentiarom Gracerum, cum Not. ot Lex, 43.—Delectus 
Sententiarum et Histeriarum, @s. 6d.— Amphitryo, 
Aulularia, Captives, and Rudent, of Pisutas, with Eng- 
lish Notes, 4s. 6d.—Latin Vocabulary, @9.—First Exer- 
cises, 1s. 6d.—Latin Dialogues, 2s. 6¢.—Priacipia Of8- 
ciorum, Historixet t Geogrephiee, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
—Pvetical Chrouplogy of Aacient and English History, 
23.—Elements of Mythology, Fourth Editios, %.— 
Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, 60,—Epistote 
M. T. Ciceronis, Third Edition, 2s.—Cicero de Amicitia 
et de Senectute, with Ernesti’s Notes, &c. by Rarker, 
Third Edition, 4s. 6d.—The Germany and Agricola of 
Tacitus, from Brotier, with all his Notes, &c. by the 
same, Second Edition, 5s. 6d.—Cornelius Nepos, with 
English Notes and Questions, By the Rev. C. Brediey, 
$s, 6d.—Eutropius, with Ditto, by Ditto, Seeand Rdi- 
tion, 2s. 6d.—Elements of Latin Prosody, by Ditto, 4s, 
—Greek ‘Testament, 3 vols. Svo, By Rev. E. valey, 
@l..19s. Gd.— Large Paper, 4l.~Greek: 
the Apocrypha, 3 vol, Sve, doards, 11. 8s. 


Please to ask for Valpy's Editions of the above Works. 





__. THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
ished, handsomely printed by Ballant 
embellished with ahead of the Author apn 

4 ao Portraits, fad Four Vignettes, in three vols, 

8vo. price 11. 11s. 6d. 
PETER’S LETTERS To uis KINSFOLK ; 

Being a series of Familiar Letters written @aring a 

late visit to Scotland. 

Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, London; W. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh; and J. Smith and Sen, Glas. 
gow. 





Just published, In Three Vols. Price 21. 12s. 6d. boards, 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT; A New 

Edition--Contgining copious Notes from Hardy, 
Rephel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, a&c. in fami- 
liar Latin; together with perallel Passages from the 
Classics, and with references to Vigerus for Ivioms, 
and Bos for Ellipses. Griesbach’s Various Readings ar 
generally preserved in the Notes. 

Intended for the use of the Student in Divinity a 
well as the Librery. 

By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
Master of Narwich School ; and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Norwich. 
A few Copies, large paper, price 41. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, und sold by Longman and Uo, 
Baldwin and Co. and all other Booksellers. 
Also, 

The Greek Sepruagint, with the Apocrypha; from 
the Text of Bos and Holmes. Price 11. 8s, printed 
handsomely in one vol, octavo, for use in Churches, 
and Chapels, aswell as the Libiary. Same size as the 
Greek Testament. 

Elegantie Latine, or Rules end. Exercises illustrative 
of elegant Latin Style. Price 4s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 

Homer’s Iliad, with. English Notes at the end. Price 
1%s, 6d. bound. 





This day was published, Price 6s. 6d. 
HE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXVIII, for 
July, 1819, « i the following Pamphlets, 


viz. 


I, Earl, of Liverpool's Speech on the Report of the 





+ -ebusively in the Pamphleteer.j: 

I. ‘The Relation of Corn and Currency, 

ILS, Don A. E. Estrada’s Representation to Ferdinand 
VII. in Defence of the Cortes:, Traiislated from 
the Author's MS, by C. Toplis, Esq. 

IV. The Right and Practice of Impressment, at con- 
cerning Great Britain and Awerica, considered.) 

¥. On the Treaties between his Britannic Majesty and 
the Kings of Portugal, Spain, and the Nether 
lands, for preventing Hlicit ‘Tyafie in Slaves, by 
R. Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. ‘ 

VI. First Report from the Secret Coumitten of the 
House of Commons, on the Bank resuming Cash 
Payments. ‘ 

VII. Seeond Ditto an the same. 

VIII, First Report om the same, communicated by the 
Lords. 

1X. Second Ditto. 

X. Kepreseatation by the Directors of tke Bank of 
England, laid before tle Chanéellor of the Bx 


ehequer. 

XI. On the Trade to Chine and the Indian Archi 
with Observatiens on the Insecurity of the 
Interests’ in that quarter. By C. Assey, os 


Published by Messrs. Sherwood and Co. Paternoster 
row; Black and Co, Leadenhaji-street, and all other 
Fooksellers.—Where complete Sets afe to be had, is 
Numbers, or 14 Vols. 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by A.J. VAERY, 
Tooke’s ‘Court, Chancety Lane: Published every 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, 
Coeduit-street ; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspepe> 

’s Alley; Cornhill; and PINNOCK .ané 
MAUNDER, Booksellers, at the Literary Gaseti® 
Office, 267, Strand, where Communteations (post pal) 

ate requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
supplied by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Stations 








ia Towu and Country. 





Bank Commitree.—{Corrected and sacral ~ 24 
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